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Excerpts  from  convention  address  titled: 

Towards  a  Broader 
American  Culture 


By  William  Grant  Still,  American  Composer 

In  a  climate  of  internationalism,  American 
culture  has  gone  backward  instead  of  forward 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  have 
Xot  forgotten  it,  but  we  certainly  went  over- 
Pr)ar(l  on  Russian  musical  importations,  and 
we  certainly  limited  ourselves  as  far  as  Amer¬ 
ican  music  is  concerned,  to  a  small  group  of 
composers  whose  music  sounds  more  like  a 
European  imitation  than  an  American  creation 
even  though  it  often  appears  with  American 
titles. 


My  feeling  is  that  now  is  the  time  to  re¬ 
assert  ourselves  as  Americans.  It’s  also  ad¬ 
visable  and  desirable  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  the  outside  world  by  exploring  the  musical 
potentialities  of  other  countries  which  are 
allied  with  us  in  spirit. 

We  must  embark  upon  these  two  ventures 
simultaneously,  because  we  as  a  nation  would 
be  ill-advised  if  we  did  not  recognize  our¬ 
selves  as  part  of  a  world  of  nations;  we  would 
be  equally  ill-advised  not  to  accord  those 
nations,  their  cultures  the  same  appreciation 
and  respect  they  give  to  us. 

Why  couldn’t  every  concert  in  America  con¬ 
sist  partly  of  the  classic,  so  that  we  may  pay 
J|^magc  to  tradition,  and  also  include  one 
^^vi  icaii  work  and  one  contemporary  work 
Wr  a  foreign  composer  (not  necessarily  Rus¬ 
sian)?  Why  couldn’t  the  orchestras  in  every 
community  also  explore  the  possibility  of 
finding  composers  and  performers  in  their  own 
communities  (sometimes  even  in  their  own 
orchestras!)?  Remember  that  every  composer 
has  been  a  local  composer  someplace.  We  have 
all  too  often  neglected  our  own  in  favor  of 
the  glamour  that  comes  from  outside.  We 
must  learn  to  rely  on  our  own  judgments  in 
compositions  and  artists. 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


CONTINUED  IN  SEPTEMBER 
NEWSLETTER 

Reports  on  the  following  sessions  of  the 
League  National  Convention  and  West 
Coast  Conference  will  be  published  in  the 
September  Newsletter: 

Musicians  Workshop 
Composers  Committee  Report 
Youth  Orchestras 
Orchestra  Librarians 
Board  Members 
Promotion  and  Publicity 
Budgets  and  Financing 

Conference  Banquet  Speech  of  William 
Hartshorn,  Music  Supervisor  of  Los 
Angeles  Public  Schools. 


Watraus  Re-elected 
League  President 

National  Board  of  Directors  Enlarged 
Canadian  Regional  Vice-Presidency 
Established 

New  By-Laws  Adopted 


Alan  Watrnus,  President  of  the  League  and 
William  Grant  Still.  .American  composer  and 
speaker  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  chat  together  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  League's  ninth  annual  convention.  June  17, 
1934. 

Alan  Watrous,  Manager  of  the  Wichita 
Symphony,  was  enthusiastically  and  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected  president  of  the  League  for 
the  fourth  successive  year.  Mr.  Watrous  first 
accepted  the  office  in  June  1951  and  has  been 
unanimously  re-elected  by  the  membership 
each  year  since. 

Prior  to  the  1954  Convention,  Watrous  had 
advised  the  League  Executive  Board  he  felt 
the  League  would  best  be  served  if  a  change 
were  made  in  the  presidency,  pointing  out 
the  need  for  new  and  changing  leadership  in 
any  organization  having  such  diverse  interests 
and  wide  geographical  distribution.  The  nom- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


Rockefeller  Foundation 
Makes  Grant  to  League 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  through  the 
office  of  its  secretary,  recently  informed  Alan 
Watrous,  League  President,  of  the  awarding 
of  a  grant  to  the  League  as  follows: 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  on  June  29, 
1954,  action  was  taken  providing  up  to 
$83,150.  to  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  Inc.  for  workshops  for  conductors, 
for  workshops  for  music  critics,  and  for  stu¬ 
dies  of  the  organization  and  support  of  the 
arts  in  American  communities,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary.  This  fund  is  available  during 
the  period  ending  August  31,  1957. 

“It  is  understood  that  if  at  any  time  Mrs 
Thompson  ceases  to  be  in  active  direction  of 
these  programs  there  shall  be  no  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Foundation  for  more  than 
one  year  thereafter  and  the  situation  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Foundation  and  the  League.” 

The  grant  is  a  culmination  of  studies  made 
by  League  officers  and  executive  committee 
during  the  past  several  years,  and  of  several 
months  intensive  work  and  conferences  with 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  The  grant  is  in¬ 
tended  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  League’s 
special  projects  and  research  over  the  stated 
three  year  period.  The  grant  is  not  intended 
to,  nor  will  it.  take  the  place  of  the  League’s 
usual  method  of  financing  its  regular  activities 
and  general  operation  costs. 

Work  already  has  started  on  the  music 
critics  and  conductors  workshops.  Because  of 
the  necessity  for  considerable  preliminary 
work  on  the  survey,  that  part  of  the  work 
made  possible  by  the  grant  probably  will  not 
be  in  full  swing  until  after  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1955. 


1955  MEETINGS 

League  National  Convention — 

Date:  June  16,  17,  18,  1955 

Place:  Evansville,  Indiana 

Host:  Evansville  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

League  West  Coast  Conferences — 

Date:  July,  1955 
Place:  Carmel,  California 
Host:  Monterey  County  Symphony 
Orchestra 
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C.  M.  Carroll.  Mgr.  Toledo  Orchestra 

It  may  be  said  that  the  performing  musician  occupies  a  more  desirable  place 
in  the  social  scheme  now  than  he  did  a  thousand  years  ago,  when  emperors  and 
popes  saw  fit  to  proclaim  that  musicians  .  .  .  who  were  then  largely  homeless 
strays  .  .  .  could  claim  no  protection  under  the  law,  and,  in  fact,  were  given  none. 
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It  is  extremely  paradoxical  that  in  those 
distant  days,  when  the  cultivation  of  music 
by  the  nobility,  through  the  cults  of  the 
Minnesinger  and  the  troubador,  was  held  in 
great  esteem,  the  people  who  did  the  actual 
performing  of  the  music  in  question  occupied 
a  relatively  low  place  in  the  social  scale.  The 
musician  was  a  servant,  and  he  was  destined 
to  remain  one  for  a  long  time  to  come.  At 
worst  he  was  a  strolling  player,  at  best  a 
household  retainer,  one  of  the  large  corps  of 
servants  which  kept  the  great  and  noble  cas¬ 
tles  and  palaces  of  Europe  in  operation. 

With  the  coming  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
Romantic  era,  things  improved  some.  Franz 
Liszt,  inspired  by  the  tremendous  success,  fi¬ 
nancial  as  well  as  musical,  of  Niccolo  Paganini, 
developed  an  astounding  pianistic  technique, 
let  his  hair  grow  long,  and  soon  became  the 
rage  of  the  age.  Other  pianists  followed  his 
lead,  and  are  still  doing  so,  even  though  in  our 
own  day  the  long-hair  is  being  replaced  by 
the  marcel.  But  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
the  19th  century  was  the  century  of  the 
pianist.  He  was  feted,  he  was  lionized,  he 
tossed  his  hair  wildly,  and  the  ladies  swooned 
in  sheer  delight.  But  it  was  not  to  last. 

The  orchestra,  which  had  started  life  as  a 
group  of  instruments  accompanying  the  opera, 
gradually  had  come  to  have  a  life  of  its  own 
in  the  concert  hall,  far  from  scenery,  make¬ 
up,  costumes  and  vocal  temperaments.  In  the 
United  States  this  evolution  was  accelerated: 
The  paramount  place  occupied  by  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  in  our  20th  century  American 
culture  has  meant  that  the  hero-worship  be¬ 
stowed  during  the  eighteen-hundreds  on  the 
pianist  had  been  transferred  in  the  nineteen 
hundreds  to  the  conductors.  But  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  the  orchestra  musician  has  not  seen  a  com¬ 
parable  rise  in  his  status.  He  is  all  too  often 
still  a  servant.  Indeed,  it  is  a  rather  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  mores  of  our  age  that  the 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  should  be  showered 
with  adulation  while  the  performers  who  work 
under  his  direction  in  some  orchestras  arc 
prevented  by  the  terms  of  their  contracts 
from  using  the  corridors  of  certain  concert 
halls  during  a  performance,  lest  in  so  doing 
they  should  contaminate  the  audience  by  their 
contact. 

When  orchestras  were  first  started  in  this 
country,  the  musicians  were  hired  .  .  .  they 
were,  in  fact,  in  large  meaures  imported  .  .  . 
as  employees  for  any  other  activity  were 
hired  Their  job  was  to  play  the  notes  set 
before  them,  and  they  were  not  expected,  or 
even  permitted,  to  take  any  further  action  in 
the  functioning  of  the  orchestra.  But  this  at¬ 
titude  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  our  whole  social  philosophy  has 
consistently  broadened  the  emphasis  on  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  no  matter 
what  his  descent  or  occupation.  As  a  corol¬ 
lary,  the  great  mass  of  people  is  assuming 
more  and  more  the  active  direction  of  their 
respective  individual  fates.  This  is  very  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  field  of  industry,  for  instance, 
where  the  labor  force  exerts  an  interest  in 
and  control  over  management  policies  which 
would  have  been  unthinkable  a  hundred,  fifty 
or  even  twenty-five  years  ago. 


Secondly,  the  rise  of  the  community  orches¬ 
tra  has  broken  down  many  of  the  old  barriers 
between  the  orchestral  musician  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  members  of  his  audience.  For 
the  community  orchestra  musician  is  a  new 
breed  who  probably  has  never  seen  an  ivory 
tower,  much  less  lived  in  one.  As  far  as  the 
orchestra  is  concerned,  he  is  a  competent 
musician,  else  he  could  not  participate.  But 
he  is  also,  on  the  average,  a  leading  citizen  of 
his  community,  a  teacher,  doctor,  housewife, 
business  man,  industrial  worker,  who  occupies 
his  chair  not  for  his  pay-check,  which  is  either 
meager  or  non-existent,  but  for  his  love  ^ 
music  and  the  fine  arts,  and  his  desire  thfl 
love  be  communicated  to  his  friends,  neigl^ 
bors  and  fellow-citizens. 


He  is.  in  fact,  an  amateur.  As  often  as  not 
he  is  accused  of  being  an  amateur  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  use  this  word  “amateur,”  thinking  it 
is  a  verbal  assault,  simply  don’t  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  Since  so  many  of  the 
troubles  which  involve  our  world  today  are 
semantic  in  nature,  let  us  stop  a  moment  and 
investigate  this  word  amateur. 

What  is  an  amateur?  In  sports,  where  it 
crops  up  as  often  as  anywhere,  it  distinguishes 
one  who  takes  money  for  his  services  from 
one  who  (theoretically,  at  least)  indulges  just 
for  the  love  of  it.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  original 
and  basic  meaning  of  the  word,  derived  as  it 
is  from  the  Latin  amator,  from  the  verb 
amare,  meaning  to  love.  In  other  words,  an 
amateur  is  one  who  engages  in  an  activity  not 
for  material  gain  but  primarily  because  of  his 
love  for  that  activity.  What  better  description 
of  our  community  orchestra  musician  coi^L 
we  desire? 

This  word  amateur  is  all  too  often  ban^lw 
about  and  frequently  used  disparagingly  by 
jjeople  who  should  know  better.  After  all,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  music  in  the  world  written  up 
to  100  years  ago  .  .  .  with  the  exception  of 
opera  .  .  .  was  written  for  amateurs.  The 
motets  of  Orlando  di  Lasso,  the  madrigals  of 
Thomas  Morley,  the  Well-Tempered  Clavier 
of  Sebastian  Bach,  the  piano  works  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  the  Liebeslieder  waltzes  of 
Johannes  Brahms  were  all  written  for  ama¬ 
teurs.  In  our  commercialized  era,  when  en¬ 
tertainment  has  become  something  someone 
does  for  you  rather  than  something  you  do  for 
yourself,  when  music  has  become  largely  a 
passive  pastime,  rather  than  an  active  one,  we 
need  to  keep  reminding  ourselves  that  the 
contatas  of  Bach  were  not  written  for  the 
Shaw  Chorale,  nor  the  Appasionnata  Sonata 
for  Carnegie  Hall.  The  community  orchestra 
musician,  in  his  status  as  an  amateur,  is  the 
spiritual  heir  of  an  ancient  and  honorable 
musical  tradition,  a  tradition  which  has  given 
and  which  will  continue  to  give,  much  great 
music  to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Thompson  pointed  out  to  you  Thursday 
afternoon  some  of  the  dangers  which  are  in¬ 
herent  in  control  of  the  arts  by  those  who  are 
not  primarily  and  inherently  artistic  them¬ 
selves.  Does  it  not  seem  possible  that  the 
musicians  themselves  should  take  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  direction  of  music  organi¬ 
zation?  It  docs,  but  it  has  not  worked  out 
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that  way  m  the  past.  The  musicians  have 
stood  by  and  let  management  wrestle  with  the 
problems  .  .  .  they  have  let  Caesar  do  his  own 
rendering,  so  to  speak  .  .  .  and  the  result  is 
that  some  orchestras  which  might  have  been 
saved  have  gone  down  the  drain. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  attitude  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  musician  has  usually  been  .  .  .  “Yeah, 
but  I  just  work  here!"  ...  or  else  he  has  felt 
that  it  is  not  his  place  to  take  a  hand,  or  that 
anything  he  might  say  or  do  would  be  dis¬ 
counted,  anyway,  since  it  is  obvious  he  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  orchestra. 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  said  with  some  truth 
of  the  major  symphony  orchestra  musicians 
but  it  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  community 
orchestra  musician.  He  is  not  financially  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  orchestra,  and  possibly  he  has 
a  wider  philosophical  vision  than  his  musical 
colleague,  since  he  has  not  been  put  through 
the  educational  strait-jacket  of  an  academic 
music  curriculum.  Many  of  our  community 
orchestra  musicians  are  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  first  and  orchestra  players  inci¬ 
dentally.  They  have  that  rare  combination  of 
non-musical  standing  in  the  community  plus 
musical  ability  and  interest  which  makes  for 
finest  kind  of  executive  board  leadership, 
^ley  are  the  key  to  a  responsible  and  inte¬ 
grated  arts  program  for  their  community. 

Recently,  I  listened  to  a  talk  by  a  music 
educator  deploring  the  fact  that  well  trained 
musicians  playing  in  community  orchestras 
were  forced  to  earn  the  major  portion  of  their 
income  from  other  fields.  I  deplore  with  him, 
but  if  we  are  to  attack  this  entire  problem 
of  compensation  for  service  in  musical  pro¬ 
duction,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  pressing 
problem,  and  the  first  point  of  attack,  is  to 
ensure  that  the  practicing  professional  orches¬ 
tra  musician  .  .  .  whose  habitat  is  the  major 
symphony  orchestra  .  .  .  receives  a  living 
wage  for  something  more  than  forty  to  sixty 
percent  of  the  year.  When  we  have  solved  that 
problem  we  may  with  a  more  easy  conscience 
look  to  the  welfare  of  his  colleague  in  the 
community  orchestra. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  I  think  the  schools 
may  lend  a  hand  to  the  problem.  They  have 
felt  the  pinch  of  specialization,  and  have 

«|ecl  to  produce  a  large  quantity  of  more 
^ly  trained  performers  than  ever  be- 
e.  We  may  be  producing  too  much  product 
and  not  enough  customers.  Our  mu.sic  schools 
are  concerned,  and  rightly  so,  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  competent  teachers  and  skilled 
performers.  But  their  responsibility  does  not 
end  there,  it  only  begins.  There  is  no  ready¬ 
made  market  for  any  product:  it  must  be 
created.  For  an  increased  consumption  of 
music,  we  must  in  the  long  run  look  to  the 
schools,  for  it  is  in  the  schools,  in  our  forma¬ 
tive  years,  that  we  acquire  the  concepts  which 
we  very  largely  retain  throughout  life.  We  will 
never  have  more  and  better  musical  organiza¬ 
tions  and  support  thereof,  unless  we  have 
more  and  better  listeners. 

I  think  the  schools  can  help  in  another  way, 
by  taking  a  realistic  approach  to  the  problem 
in  statu  quo  by  pointing  up  the  fact  that  the 
student’s  musical  career  stands  a  greater 
chance  of  success  if  he  can  combine  his  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  fifth  position  with  some  background 
as  to  the  mechanics  of  the  financing  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  musical  institutions;  of  the  need 
for  musicians  who  can  take  an  active  part  in 
community  life;  of  the  necessity  for  them  not 
to  sit  and  grouse  about  low  scales  and  salaries, 
but  to  get  out  and  do  some  fund-raising,  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  general  reaction  of 
the  public  to  the  fine  arts,  and  to  study  all 
sides  of  the  economic  picture  as  it  relates  to 
the  fine  arts. 

The  creation  of  more  and  greater  musical 
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This  picture,  taken  at  6  P.  M.  on  the  last  day  of  the  Convention  is  evidence  that  the  mem¬ 
bership  elected  a  hardworking  group  of  officers  and  directors.  At  that  hour  everyone  else 
attending  the  convention  (1)  was  dressing  for  the  banquet;  (2)  was  attending  various  chap¬ 
ter  meetings  of  the  “Fun  and  Games  Committee”;  (3)  had  started  back  home. 

Standing.  L.  to  R.:  RICHARD  ALVEY,  Pres.  Kingsport  Symphony;  WM.  MINNICK,  Pres. 
Springfield  (Ohio)  Symphony:  RALPH  BLACK,  Mgr.  Buffalo  Philharmonic;  ROBERT  HUIX, 
Cond.,  Cornell  Univ.  Symphony:  BRIGADIER  DILLON,  Board  Member,  London  (Ontario) 
Symphony;  WALTER  HEERMANN,  Cond.  Madison  Civic  Symphony;  JAMES  CHRISTIAN 
PFOHL.  Cond.,  Charlotte  Sym.,  Jacksonville  Symphony  and  Brevard  Festival  Orchestra; 
GEORGE  IRWIN,  Cond.,  Quincy  S.vmphony;  MARVIN  RABIN,  Cond.,  Central  Kentucky 
Youth  Symphony;  RALPH  BURG.VRD,  Mgr.,  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic. 

Seated  L.  to  R.:  ALEXANDER  LESLIE.  Cond.,  Springfield  (Mas.s.)  Symphony;  JULIA 
DENECKE,  Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Committee;  HAROLD  KENDRICK,  Mgr.,  New 
Haven  Symphony;  JOHN  EDWARDS,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony:  MONA  FALLETTI,  Evans¬ 
ville  Philharmonic  Board  and  Women’s  Committee;  ALAN  WATROUS,  Mgr.,  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony;  IRMA  LAZARUS,  Cincinnati  Symphony  Women’s  Committee;  ERNO  DANIEL.  Cond. 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony;  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON,  League  Executive  Secretary:  ROGER 
HALL,  Ass’t  Mgr.,  Chicago  Symphony. 


WILLIAM  GRANT  STILL 


C.  M.  CARROLL 


on  a  single  hearing.  A  complete  stranger  to 
the  music  needs  to  know  it  better  before  he 
can  understand  it  at  all,  and  needs  to  know  it 
well  before  he  can  learn  to  love  it.  Therefore, 
why  not  try  to  give  more  than  one  hearing  to 
a  worthy  work? 

In  planning  such  a  project,  I  know  that 
there  will  be  one  large  question  mark  in  many 
minds.  This  will  be  concerned  with  budgets, 
and  with  the  expense  involved  in  playing  new 
works.  Even  though  it  is  a  delicate  subject. 
I  think  it  should  be  brought  into  the  open. 
My  publishers  have  taken  the  view  that  since 
people  who  give  concerts  are  prepared  to  pay 
artists’  and  performers’  fees  in  addition  to 
fees  for  lights,  advertising,  auditoriums  and 
the  printing  of  programs  . . .  they  should  also 
consider  the  payment  of  rental  fees  as  a 
reasonable  part  of  their  expenses.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  rental  fees  are 
often  not  large  at  all,  and  some  publishers 
have  even  had  the  foresight  to  print  certain 
American  works  so  that  they  can  be  bought 
and  kept  in  libraries  for  a  very  low  price. 

If  we,  as  composers,  were  able  to  live  on 
glory  alone,  I  think  most  of  us  would  be  happy 
to  allow  everyone  to  play  our  music  without 
any  fee  whatsoever.  However,  for  many  of 
us.  music  is  our  only  means  of  making  a  liv¬ 
ing  and  of  supporting  our  families.  Most  of  us 
never  expect  to  get  rich  from  writing  serious 
music.  Nor  can  we  afford  to  play  favorites, 
even  with  our  friends,  and  charge  some  groups 
when  we  do  not  charge  others. 

So,  even  if  budgets  are  not  large,  I  hope 
you  will  feel  that  American  music  is  one  of 
the  items  that  should  be  included  in  them. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 


opportunities  depends  not  only  on  getting 
more  people  interested  in  musicians,  it  de¬ 
pends  also  on  getting  more  musicians  inter¬ 
ested  in  people.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
orchestra  musicians  to  throw  off  the  last 
vestiges  of  his  European-inherited  tradition 
of  servitude  and  to  assume  a  responsibility  for 
activity  and  leadership  beyond  that  of  merely 
playing  the  notes  at  rehearsals  and  con¬ 
certs.  It  is  not  merely  an  opportunity,  it  is  a 
challenge,  and  how  we  as  musicians  .  .  .  par¬ 
ticularly  in  our  community  orchestras  .  .  . 
react  to  this  challenge  will  be  a  major  factor 
in  determining  the  prop)er  future  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  arts  in  this  country. 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  that  there 
are  many  American  composers  now  at  work, 
and  many  different  styles  of  writing.  In 
sponsoring  American  composers  it  should 
never  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  confine 
ourselves  to  one  particular  group,  or  to  one 
particular  style  of  writing. 

Finally,  when  we  do  sponsor  outside  artists 
in  our  community  concerts,  why  can’t  we  insist 
that  they  help  in  our  campaign  to  further 
American  culture? 

Here,  we  might  consider  the  matter  of  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  performances  of  new  works  . . . 
something  which  composers  devoutly  hope 
will  become  a  reality.  It’s  virtually  impossible 
for  anyone  to  pass  judgment  on  a  new  work 
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Excerpts  from  convention  address  titled: 

''The  Role  of  Performing 
Right  Societies  in  the 
Musical  World  of  Today" 

by 

Gerald  Deakin.  Manager,  Concert  Division. 

ASCAP 

A  performing  Right  Society,  such  as 
ASCAP,  by  accepted  definition,  is  a  non¬ 
profit,  voluntary  membership  organization  of 
men  and  women  who  create  and  publish  the 
music  that  is  a  vital  part  of  the  culture  and 
entertainment  of  the  nation  concerned.  It  is 
not  a  imion,  a  trade  association  or  a  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  may  own  nothing,  publish  nothing; 
it  may  not  discriminate.  It  exists  by  virtue  of 
the  copyright  law  of  the  country.  The  exis¬ 
tence  of  these  societies  is  over  120  years  old. 
TTie  French  Society  (SACEM)  is  credited  with 
being  the  oldest,  founded  in  the  1830s.  ASCAP 
is  one  of  the  youngest,  found  in  1914,  by  the 
late  Victor  Herbert  and  associates. 

Performing  Right  Societies  have  a  great 
story  to  tell.  Unfortunately,  time  today  does 
not  allow  for  a  detailed  examination  of  all 
these  societies — so  let  us  confine  this  talk  to 
ASCAP,  whose  operation  is  pretty  much  uni¬ 
versally  that  of  all  true  Performing  Right 
Societies,  differing  only  as  the  copyright  laws 
differ  in  each  country. 

Performing  Right  Societies  are  concerned 
with  human  beings  and  the  result  of  their 
labor.  Specifically,  the  Societies  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  composer  who  works  by 
writing  music.  He  hopes  and  trusts  his  prod¬ 
uct  will  assure  him  of  a  livelihood  sufficient 
to  permit  him  to  continue  creating  without 
recourse  to  an  outside  occupation.  For  the 
majority  of  composers— those  who  create  the 
music  you  play  with  your  orchestras — this 
goal  is  not  yet  reached. 

In  the  U.  S.  our  copyright  law  is  extremely 
clear  in  defining  the  many  exclusive  rights 
granted  to  composers.  ASCAP  is  concerned 
solely  with  the  “right”  which  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portant— THE  RIGHT  OF  “PUBLIC  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  FOR  PROFIT”,  and  in  this  area 
ASCAP  performs  two  distinct  services: 

First — From  the  composer’s  end;  ASCAP 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  composer  to 
have  to  wander  all  over  the  country  to  collect 
the  performance  fees  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

Second — From  the  orchestra’s  end:  Orches¬ 
tra  management,  the  conductor,  or  librarian 
must  seek  permission  from  each  composer,  the 
world  over,  before  performing  a  copyrighted 
work.  ASCAP  therefore  performs  an  import¬ 
ant  service  to  the  orchestras  because  it  is 
authorized  by  its  members  to  act  as  a  central 
clearing  house,  to  which  any  user  may  turn 
for  permision  to  perform  any  number  of  works 
out  of  a  vast  repertory  of  himdreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  musical  compositions  of  all  types, 
representing  the  creative  efforts  of  over  40,000 
men  and  women.  This  service  includes  also 
representatives  of  the  members  of  the  28 
foreign  societies  who  have  entrusted  to 
ASCAP  the  safeguarding  of  their  rights  in  the 
U.  S.  in  conformity  with  our  copyright  law. 

Now,  the  main  problem  confronting  orches¬ 
tras  and  Performing  Right  Societies  is  this: 
Is  the  right  of  public  performance  for  profit 
as  stated  in  the  law,  reconcilable  in  the  sym- 


Any  differences  existing  l)etween  ASCAP, 
artist  management  and  orchestra  management 
obviously  were  buried  during  this  moment  at 
tbe  convention.  L.  to  R..  GERRY  DEAKIN, 
ASCAP  Concert  Division  Director;  ALF’RED 
ROSSIN,  Booking  Director  of  tbe  National 
Music  League;  HAROLD  KENDRICK.  Mgr., 
New  Haven  Symphony. 

phonic  field  with  the  "non-profit”  status 
claimed  by  the  majority  of  orchestras  for  tax 
purposes  and  so  approved  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue?  We  believe  it  is,  and  that 
belief  was  summed  up  by  Justice  Holmes  in 
a  carefully  reasoned  opinion  in  1917  in  the 
“Herbert  vs.  Shanley”  case. 

The  performance  fee  collected  by  a  Per¬ 
forming  Right  Society  is  a  royalty — not  a  tax. 
Furthermore  the  question  of  profit  resolves 
itself  into  this:  NOT  is  there  a  profit  actually 
realized,  BUT  is  there  a  public  performance 
in  which  one  of  the  following  elements  of 
■profit”  for  someone  or  something,  exists: 

1.  Is  there  admission  charged?  Either  in 
the  form  of  a  subscription  or  sale  of 
single  tickets  to  individual  concerts  or 
both? 

2.  Is  there  a  public  campaign  run  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  maintenance  of  the 
orchestra? 

3.  Is  the  conductor,  some  or  all  of  the 
musicians  salaried? 

If  one  or  all  of  these  conditions  obtain,  then 
is  it  not  right  that  the  composer  receive  a 
compensation  for  his  contribution  to  an  artis¬ 
tically  rewarding  evening?  Let  us  remember 
this:  the  performance  fee  collected  for  a  com¬ 
poser  is  practically  his  onlv  source  of  revenue 
from  his  chosen  profession. 

The  law  protects  the  composer  in  another 
matter.  Because  an  orchestra  may  have  in  its 
library  scores  and  parts,  or  purchases  same, 
if  it  is  a  copyrighted  work,  it  still  cannot  be 
performed  publicly  for  profit  without  permis¬ 
sion.  The  reason  is  simply  this.  A  purchase  of 
a  score  and/or  parts  is  just  exactly  that — a 
purchase  of  music.  The  orchestra  did  not 
purchase  the  copyright  ownership. 

In  the  hands  of  concert-going  audiences  of 
members  of  the  League  is  vested  the  power 
to  approve  or  reject  the  composers  of  today 
and  those  yet  to  come.  Your  audiences  are  to 
composers  of  today  what  the  Archbishops  of 
Salzbury,  the  Exterhazys,  the  Madame  Von 
Meeks  and  other  great  patrons  were  to  those 
of  bygone  eras.  Composers’  pens  can  be  kept 
flowing  only  if  the  composers  find  a  source  of 
income  sufficient  to  make  it  economically  pos¬ 
sible  to  continue  in  their  chosen  field.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  maintaining  royalty  fees 
both  realistic  in  their  approach  to  standards 
of  living,  yet  attractive  enough  to  you  so  that 
by  performance,  and  what  is  more  important, 
BY  REPEATED  PERFORMANCES,  com¬ 
posers  can  have  the  freedom  to  compose  and 
live  by  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 


Excerpts  from  convention  address  titled:  f 

"Artist  Management  and  [ 

Booking"  : 

By  Alfred  Rossin,  Booking  Director,  | 

National  Music  League,  New  York  City  J 

Artist  Management  and  Artist  Booking  aic  [ 
not  synonmous  and  I  should  first  like  to  point  | 
out  the  difference  between  an  agent  and  a  ; 
concert  management.  An  agent  brings  two  i 

people  together  and  that  is  his  sole  purpose.  A  ' 
concert  management  selects,  counsels,  pro¬ 
motes,  exclusively  manages  and  sometime.s 
succors  the  artist  (meant,  of  course,  only  in  | 
the  best  sense). 

I.  What  does  an  orchestra  pay  for  in  an 
artists  fee?  80%  of  the  fee  covers: 

A.  Travel  expense  of  the  artist 

B.  Artist’s  living  on  road  and  at  home 
between  engagements 

C.  Actual  publicity  material  for  engage¬ 
ments.  Sample  prices  of  such  mater¬ 
ials  in  New  York:  glossies — 8c  to  10c 
ea.;  mimeographed  press  books— $30  to 
S.'iO  per  hundred:  posters  $15  and  up 
per  hundred.  Worked  out  by  AGR^^^i 
there  is  a  general  understanding 

on  fees  of  over  $500,  the  artist  (throu^^ 
his  management)  will  provide  100  cir¬ 
culars  and  10  posters  per  $100  in  the 
fee.  For  fees  under  $.5()0,  these  usually 
are  supplied  at  cost  to  the  orchestra. 

D.  Providing  orchestrations;  When  the 
orchestra  chooses  the  work  to  be  play¬ 
ed,  the  orchestra  usually  pays  for  the 
orchestration  and  vice  versa. 

E.  Cost  of  general  promotion,  advertising, 
publicity. 

20%  of  the  fee,  which  is  the  management's 
commission,  covers: 

A.  Arrangement  of  all  details  connected 
with  the  performance,  etc. 

B.  Screening  or  choosing  the  artists. 

C.  Handling  promotion  and  publicity. 

D.  Advising  and  counseling  of  artist. 

E.  Maintaining  representatives  in  the 
field. 

F.  Overhead  of  rent  and  salaries  of 

G.  Arranging  programs. 

The  above  breakdown  applies,  more  or  less, 
to  all  managements  which  may  be  classified 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Big  Two — Columbia  Artists  Manage¬ 
ment,  and  National  Concerts  and  Artists 
Management. 

2.  The  Independents — such  as  David  Rubin, 
Kenneth  Allen  Associates,  etc. 

3.  The  Regionals — such  as  Pryor-Menz  in 
the  Midwest,  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Concert  Bureau  in  the  North  Central 
States,  the  Alkahest  Celebrity  Bureau  in 
the  South,  etc. 

4.  The  National  Music  League,  which  is  the 
only  non-profit  concert  management. 

II.  What  arc  Management’s  Responsibilities 
to  the  Orchestra? 


A.  Most  important,  is  to  help  the  orches¬ 
tra  choose  the  right  artist  for  the 
specific  concert  as  far  as  the  budget 
and  repertoire  are  concerned. 

B.  See  that  all  details  of  the  concert  are 
handled  correctly  and  on  time. 

III.  What  arc  the  Artist’s  Responsibilities  to 

the  Orchestra? 

A.  Have  his  works  to  be  performed  in 
top  form. 

B.  Must  understand  the  problem  of  the 
local  community. 
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C.  He  must  have  a  give  and  take  attitude 
toward  the  conductor. 


IV.  What  are  the  Orchestra's  Kespansibilities 
to  the  Artist? 


A.  Choose  works  in  the  artist’s  repertoire 
or  give  him  sufficient  notice  before 
the  concert  season  begins  to  bring 
these  works  back  into  his  repertoire. 

B.  Give  the  artist,  through  his  manage¬ 
ment,  aU  details  of  time,  place  and 
particul.irs  as  to  rehearsals,  concert, 
interviews,  promotion  and  social  func¬ 
tions. 

C.  Give  the  artist  an  hontest  to  goodness 
sandwich  after  the  concert. 

V.  W'hat  are  the  Orchestra’s  Responsibilities 

to  Management? 

A.  At  first  contact,  give  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  about  the  specific  concert 
planned  .  .  .  time  and  place  of  re¬ 
hearsals,  date  of  concert,  etc. 

Keep  in  mind,  that  although  an  or¬ 
chestral  appearance  is  important  and 
necessary  for  an  artist's  development, 
also  it  involves  more  expense  because 
of  added  days  of  rehearsal  and  a 
heavier  load  for  the  artist  to  carry  in 
the  middle  of  a  solo  concert  tour. 

C.  Try  to  arrange  interviews,  etc.  to  meet 
artist’s  travelling  plans  and  realize 
that  sometimes  these  arrangements 
really  cannot  be  carried  out  because 
of  other  commitments. 


D.  If  you  are  considering  other  artists, 
tell  the  management  so. 


E.  If  you  decide  on  another  artist,  also 
tell  the  management  whose  artist  you 
didn’t  take,  because  it  affects  bookings 
all  the  way  around. 


VI.  Various  levels  of  artists'  fee,  and  what  t«» 
expect  on  each  level. 

Fees  are  based  on  market  value.  They  de¬ 
pend  on  how  many  people  an  artist  can  draw 
into  a  hall,  based  on  past  performance  or  what 
management  and  the  artist  hope  for  in  the 
future.  Fees  do  not  depend  necessarily  on 
i^i^tic  value  or  arrival. 

^^Pa.  Artists'  Fees  of  S‘2.000  and  up:  These 
are  the  big  name  artists  of  interna¬ 
tional  renown;  to  book  them,  you 
should  have  the  necessary  financial 
resources,  a  large  enough  auditorium, 
a  large  enough  possible  audience  in 
the  community  and  necessary  promo¬ 
tion  facilities  to  make  the  concert  a 


B.  Artists’  Fees  of  $175  to  $2,000.  This  is  a 
vast  jungle  of  artists  and  artists’  fees, 
and  I  repeat  that  fees  don’t  necessarily 
represent  artistic  quality.  Here,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  plea  to  you 
which,  I  believe,  is  in  self-interest.  If 
we  are  to  have  great  artists  of  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  younger,  lesser  known  artists 
must  be  encouraged  with  appearances 
with  your  orchestras.  You  will  find 
many  of  them  in  various  stages  of 
career  development  in  this  fee  cate¬ 
gory. 

C.  Artists’  Fees  up  to  $150:  In  this  fee 
group,  you  will  find  the  local  or  reg¬ 
ional  artists.  It  is  important  that  they 
be  encouraged  and  of  course  the  re¬ 
sults  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
artist  himself. 


Management,  the  artist,  and  the  orchestra 
all  need  each  other.  An  understanding  of  each 
other’s  problems  will  make  for  more  success¬ 
ful  concerts. 


Excerpts  from  convention  oddress  titled: 

''Relationship  between 
Publishers  and  Symphony 
Orchestras" 

By  Adolph  Vogel.  President,  Elkan-Vogel 
Company,  Representing  the  Music 
Publishers  Association 

I  am  appearing  before  you  today  at  the 
request  of  the  Music  Publishers  Association, 
known  as  MPA  —  those  publishers  of  the 
standard  field.  My  purpose  is  to  try  and  tell 
you  briefly  of  some  of  the  problems  facing 
music  publishers. 

The  most  expensive  form  of  publishing  is 
orchestral  music.  Experience  shows  it  is  im¬ 
practical  to  publish  orchestrations  in  less  than 
500  sets.  Most  published  orchestrations  vary 
in  length  from  9  to  15  minutes,  and  since  pub¬ 
lishing  costs  have  increased  three  fold  from 
10  years  ago,  publication  expense  is  very 
great  for  works  of  this  duration. 

In  addition  to  actual  publication  costs,  the 
publisher  must  issue  complimentary  scores  to 
many  leading  conductors,  launch  other  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  work,  list  it  in  his  catalog.  If  a 
work  is  of  unusual  interest  and  not  too  diffi¬ 
cult  technically,  there  might  be  a  sale  of  two 
hundred  sets  of  material  the  first  year,  but 
this  is  unusual. 

One  procedure  developed  by  publishers  for 
avoiding  these  heavy  costs  and  at  the  same 
time  making  new  works  available  is  that  of 
placing  copyrighted  orchestra  material  in  the 
rental  library  of  the  copyright  owners.  There 
are  times  when  a  publishing  house  will  have 
a  fairly  popular  work  on  rental  and  many 
orchestras  wonder  why  they  are  not  permitted 
to  purchase  it.  The  answer  again  is  costs — 
especially  when  such  a  work  runs  from  15  to 
30  minutes  duration. 

A  symphonic  work  of  this  scope  usually 
comes  to  the  publisher  in  the  form  of  a 
manuscript  conductor’s  score.  The  parts  must 
be  extracted  and  copies  reproduced.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  should  have  two  or  three  sets  in  his 
library,  plus  possibly  six  extra  conductor 
scores.  Cost  of  this  procedure  normally  runs 
from  $350  to  $600. 

If  the  composition  has  never  had  a  per¬ 
formance  by  a  major  symphony,  study  scores 
are  sent  to  conductors,  and  the  publisher  is 
fortunate  if  he  creates  a  premiere  perform¬ 
ance  in  four  or  five  months. 

I  feel  very  confident  all  publishers  try  to 
assist  you  people  on  rental  fees  for  such 
works— as  they  should.  But  in  many,  many 
instances  when  a  rental  fee  of  $20  to  $30  is 
quoted,  the  orchestra  reply  is  to  the  effect 
that  it’s  difficult  for  you  to  pay  a  $30  rental 
fee  for  only  one  composition  in  a  given  pro¬ 
gram. 

When  you  realize  that  in  addition  to  the 
initial  investment  to  establish  the  material  on 
rental,  the  publisher  must  share  at  least  50% 
of  all  receipts  with  the  composer,  must  meet 
costs  of  reproducing  mutilated  parts,  handling, 
mailing  of  scores  back  and  forth  and  general 
overhead  you  can  see  there  is  very  little  gross 
profit  to  the  publisher  over  a  period  of  years 
—even  on  a  rental  fee  of  $20  to  $30. 

There  also  occurs  the  situation  whereby  a 
conductor  will  agree  to  perform  a  new  com¬ 
position  providing  the  composer  furnishes  the 
orchestra  with  the  complete  score  and  parts. 
I  have  known  cases  where  composers  fbid  it 
necessary  to  spend  $300  to  $400  to  have  the 
composition  performed  —  a  very  expensive 
procedure  for  an  individual  to  procure  one  or 
two  concert  performances. 

Another  serious  problem  facing  the  pub¬ 
lishers  has  to  do  with  the  commercial  rental 


libraries  which  purchase  one  or  two  sets  of 
material  and  rent  them  for  a  nominal  fee. 
After  a  few  rentals  they  have  gotten  back 
their  investment.  From  that  time  on,  perhaps 
for  years,  they  continue  to  rent  these  same 
copies — a  procedure  detrimental  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  for  future  sales. 

The  publishers  do  not  quite  understand  why 
orchestras  rent  these  materials  when  they 
may  be  able  to  purchase  them  at  costs  ranging 
from  $12.00  to  $25.00  for  score  and  parts.  Not 
only  would  they  have  the  enormous  advantage 
of  possessing  them  in  their  own  libraries, 
ready  and  available  for  repeat  performances, 
but  also  they  would  be  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  composers  and  helping  to  make 
it  possible  for  publishers  to  invest  money  in 
other  new  works. 

According  to  reports  from  last  year,  the 
entire  expenditure  on  the  purchase  of  music 
and  rental  of  copyrighted  materials  among 
orchestras  was  less  than  1%  of  all  the  moneys 
spent  in  every  other  conceivable  way  by  the 
orchestras.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  with¬ 
out  the  music  there  could  be  no  performance. 
The  most  essential  consideration  in  the  en- 
ture  orchestra  operation  receives  the  smallest 
financial  expenditure. 

The  publishers  urge  orchestras  to  seriously 
consider  these  various  angles  of  publisher- 
composer-orchestra  economics  and  see  if  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  establish  a 
satisfactory  budget  for  the  purchase  of  or¬ 
chestra  materials  and  especially  the  contem¬ 
porary  compositions. 

1  am  firmly  convinced  that  every  one  of  the 
MPA  members  have  but  one  interest  relative 
to  symphonic  music  and  that  is  to  assist  you 
people  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  in  any  way  possible.  For  instance,  if 
you  requested  from  these  publishers  in  April 
and  May  of  each  year,  the  privilege  of  receiv¬ 
ing  scores  and  material  on  loan  for  a  few 
weeks  sight  reading,  they  would  cooperate. 
There  are  many  times  when  a  conductor  finds 
problems  for  his  own  organization  in  the 
scores,  and  the  only  way  left  to  satisfy  him¬ 
self  on  programming  certain  music  is  the 
privilege  of  playing  over  the  composition.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  practically  all  the 
publisher-members  would  lend  materials  to 
responsible  clientele  for  this  purpxise. 

If  there  were  a  method  whereby  a  publisher 
could  announce  to  your  League  that  provided 
he  received  enough  subscriptions  for  pur¬ 
chase,  he  could  publish  such  a  number,  it 
would  then  be  possible  for  the  publisher  to 
put  into  print  many  of  the  compositions  which 
are  on  rental  and  will  (under  present  circum¬ 
stances)  always  stay  on  rental. 

You  people  in  your  Symphony  League  have 
made  wonderful  developments  culturally 
throughout  the  country.  The  recent  progress 
in  performance  of  contemporary  music  has 
been  really  phenomenal.  Not  too  many  years 
ago,  when  a  conductor  of  a  major  symphony 
decided  to  put  on  an  American  composition 
it  was  with  the  expectation  that  the  orchestra 
would  have  use  of  the  material  without 
charge  and  without  payment  of  any  royalty 
fee  to  the  composer.  We  feel  that  everyone — 
boards  of  directors  of  symphony  orchestras, 
players  and  conductors  alike  have  come  a 
long  way  since  then  and  now  agree  that  the 
composer  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  fee  in 
respect  to  the  public  usage  of  his  creation. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  rela¬ 
tionships  between  symphony  orchestras  and 
music  publishers.  We  all  have  many  problems. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  thought  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  might  bring  solutions  which  will  be 
to  our  mutual  advantage. 


V 


JULY,  1954 


League  Course  in 
Orchestra  Management 

The  League  experimented  with  a  new 
format  for  its  1954  course  in  orchestra  man¬ 
agement,  presenting  it  just  prior  to  and  con¬ 
currently  with  the  League  National  Conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  The  new  plan 
made  it  possible  to  greatly  expand  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  and  also  permitted  class  members  to 
obtain  a  broader  view  of  symphony  work  and 
management  problems  through  attendance  at 
convention  sessions.  The  two  previous 
courses  were  presented  in  conjunction  with 
the  Brevard  (N.C.)  Music  Festival  and  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Brevard  Music  Foundation. 

The  1954  Management  Course  opened  Sun¬ 
day,  June  13  at  the  Shawnee  Hotel  in  Spring- 
field.  Concentrated  lecture  and  discussion 
sessions  continued  through  Wednesday,  June 
16.  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  course 
enrollees  were  assigned  to  certain  sessions  of 
the  National  Convention. 

The  course  began  to  take  on  some  of  the 
aspects  of  a  formalized,  institutional  operation 
as  “graduates”  of  the  earlier  courses  attending 
the  convention,  came  a  day  or  so  early  to 
participate  in  a  few  of  the  Management 
Course  sessions.  Frequently,  they  became  part 
time  “teachers”. 

The  Course  was  supervised  by  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Thompson,  League  Eixecutive  Secretary 
and  the  teaching  staff  included  Alan  Watrous, 
Manager  of  the  Wichita  Symphony;  Ralph 
Black,  Manager  of  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic; 
Harold  Kendrick,  Manager  of  the  New  Haven 
Symphony  and  John  Edwards,  Manager  of  the 
National  Symphony.  Several  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  speakers  and  managers  of  other  orches¬ 
tras  met  with  the  class  to  give  special  instruc¬ 
tion  relating  to  specific  phases  of  orchestra 
work. 

Members  of  this  year’s  Management  Course 
were  Arthur  David  Berg,  University  of 
Michigan;  Ralph  Burgard,  Manager  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic.  Joseph  F.  Duke, 
graduate  student  at  North  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege.  Ernest  G.  Hagen,  Conductor,  Wartburg 
Community  Symphony,  Waverly,  Iowa.  Mrs. 
W.  Wallace  Mountcastle,  Manager,  Columbus 
Little  Symphony,  Ohio.  Kenneth  C.  Oberle, 
Vice  President,  Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony, 
Fla.  Miss  Helen  Riordan,  Manager,  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic.  Theodore  C.  Russell, 
Conductor,  Jackson  Symphony,  Miss.,  Jona¬ 
than  Schiller,  New  York  City.  Peter  D.  Shultz, 
Manager,  Chattanooga  Symphony,  Tenn.  Miss 
Grace  White,  Director,  Basic  Musical  Services, 
New  York  City. 

A  recent  census  of  the  15  managers  and 
manager-applicants  who  were  members  of  the 
first  two  courses  revealed  that  nine  are  now 
filling  orchestra  management  positions  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mary  Agar,  Mgr.,  Kalamazoo  Sym¬ 
phony.  Stewart  Baker,  Mgr.,  Connecticut 
Symphony.  Ralph  Burgard,  Mgr.,  Rhode 
Island  Philharmonic.  C.  M.  Carroll,  Mgr., 
Toledo  Orchestra.  Robert  Craig,  Mgr.,  Florida 
Symphony.  Lawrence  L.  Davis,  Mgr.,  Wini- 
peg  Symphony.  Seth  Gatchell,  Ass’t.  Mgr., 
Pittsburgh  Symphony.  Henry  Peltier,  Mgr., 
Wichita  Falls  Symphony.  Walter  West,  Mgr. 
Tampa  Philharmonic. 

Of  the  ten  enrollees  from  the  first  two 
courses  who  were  engaged  in  orchestra  work 
in  capacities  other  than  that  of  management, 
all  but  one  have  continued  to  serve  their 
orchestras  since  participating  in  the  earlier 
management  courses. 


irS  ORCHESTRA  BROCHURE  TIME  AGAIN 

That  annual  agony  of  trying  to  find  new  ways  to  fold  a  piece  of  paper,  of  .straining  brain 
cells  for  new  slogans,  of  .scratching  out  each  word  as  it’s  written  because  it  seems  to  destroy 
that  mystic  blend  of  copy  combining  sales  urgency  with  dignity,  that  time  of  year — “brochure 
time” — again  is  with  us. 

The  League  staff  recently  held  its  own  popularity  contest  for  1953-54  orchestra  brochures, 
critically  read  and  gazed  at  over  a  hundred  of  them.  Here  are  some  of  the  judges’  comments. 

1.  Don’t  fall  too  hopelessly  in  love  with  your  own  brain  children! 

Each  year,  several  orchestras  give  birth  to  especially  fine  brochures — and  then  hang  on  to 
’em  for  several  seasons  thereafter.  The  judges  say — “Don’t  think  it’s  a  good  idea.  Even  we 
remember  some  of  these  brochures  from  last  year,  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that. 
And  we  see  hundreds  of  them  in  the  course  of  a  year.  These  repeat  jobs  don’t  make  us  curi¬ 
ous  to  see  what’s  on  the  inside.  Chances  are  they  don’t  make  your  customers  very  curious 
either.  Our  advice:  Frame  that  good  brochure,  hang  it  on  the  orchestra  office  wall,  and  latch 
on  to  somebody  else’s  good  idea  for  next  year.  They  probably  already  have  borrowed  your 
good  idea  anyway.” 

2.  What  about  that  question  approach? 

That  was  sort  of  the  favorite  style  for  1953-54 — a  single  question  in  great  big  letters  or  little 
tiny  letters  on  the  brochure  cover,  undoubtedly  designed  to  be  startling,  to  catch  attention, 
to  lure  people  to  read  the  inside. 

It  seems  to  the  judges  that  some  of  the  questions  might  open  up  opportunity  for  non- 
dedicated  readers  (and  brochures  are  written  pretty  much  for  non-dedicated  readers)  to 
lightly  toss  the  whole  thing  off  with  a  smart -a  leek  crack  of  some  sort.  In  fact,  we  had  one 
sort  of  smart-alecky  judge  who  practiced  up  on  a  few  of  those  cracks  with  the  following 
results: 


Brochure  Cover  Question  Smart-Aleck  Judge’s  Crack 

“What’s  the  Symphony  Worth  to  YOU?  “Not  a  darn  thing,”  spoken  with  a  deft  lel^^^ 

hand  flourish  toward  the  waste  basket. 

“How  MUCH  is  a  Symphony  Musician?”  “Very  little.  Really.” 

“Why  even  bother?"  “Who  does?  Not  I.” 

“What’s  the  Score  with  the  X  Orchestra”  “Dunno,  Can’t  find  out.  They  lost  it.” 

Judges’  Moral:  “The  orchestra  undoubtedly  has  the  answers.  Maybe,  the  message  would  be 
stronger,  and  give  rise  to  less  of  this  kind  of  kicking  around  if  the  positive  approach  were 
used  in  brochures.” 

Use  of  Suluists'  Publicity  “Flyers”  as  Brochures:  A  few  orchestras  stapled  single  sheet  pub¬ 
licity  flyers  for  each  soloist  to  an  orchestra  publicity  sheet.  Doesn’t  seem  to  work  out  too  well. 
The  sheets  usually  vary  in  size,  come  apart,  are  kind  of  a  nuisance  to  use  and  the  main  pro¬ 
motion  seems  to  be  directed  at  the  soloists.  The  judges  think  the  orchestra’s  mailing  sheet 
should  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone’s  mind  that  the  orchestra  is  the  important  thing! 

Another  thing — costs  on  this  type  of  brochure  probably  are  as  much  or  more  than  for 
brochures  printed  entirely  by  the  orchestra.  Check  up  on  the  total  cost  of  purchasing  the 
flyers,  plus  the  cost  of  the  sheet  pertaining  to  the  orchestra  and  compare  with  an  estimate 
on  the  cost  of  printing  the  entire  brochure  yourself. 

“Thank  you”  to  Artists’  Publicists. 

That  rash  of  sexy  publicity  pictures  of  women  soloists  seems  to  be  about  over.  For  that  we 
register  thanks!  Many  orchestra  people  di-sagree  with  the  opinion  held  in  some  quarters  that 
symphony  orchestras  are  so  barren  of  appeal  that  they  too  must  adopt  the  marilynmonroe 
publicists’  technique. 

Check,  double  check,  triple  check.  Some  brochures  still  omit: 

The  conductor’s  name 
The  orchestra’s  name 
City  and  state  of  the  orchestra. 

Winners 

The  upshot  of  the  popularity  contest  was  that  the  judges  couldn’t  come  to  any  agreement  on 
the  winner.  One  judge  liked  blue  brochures— wanted  to  give  a  blue  prize  to  all  blue  ones. 
Another  judge  insisted  only  brochures  full  of  pictures  should  qualify.  Another  judge  dis¬ 
qualified  any  brochure  that  couldn’t  be  read  from  start  to  finish  in  V'2  minutes.  The  contest 
leadership  fell  down  completely  at  that  point,  and  the  judges  settled  for  Citations— to  wit: 

To  the  Bluefield  Symphony  (W.  Va.)  for  discovering  a  new  and  interesting  way  to  fold  a 
6”  X  12”  piece  of  paper,  and  for  finding  a  refreshing  approach  to  the  budget  discussion  with¬ 
out  apologizing  for  not  spending  more  money  and  being  a  “bigger  operation.” 

“Your  Bluefield  Symphony  Orchestra  operates  on  the  amazingly  low  budget  of  $10,000  a 
year.  W’e’re  happy  that  circumstances  allow  operation  at  such  low  cost.  Other  areas  and 
cities  are  not  near  as  fortunate.” 

To  the  Boise  Civic  Symphony  for  a  brief,  clear-cut  statement  of  the  orchestra’s  total  or¬ 
ganization  and  operations  plans,  and  for  excellent  pictures  well  reproduced. 

To  the  Eastern  Connecticut  Symphony  for  its  slogan: 

“The  finest  music  for  all  our  people  at  reasonable  cost.” 

To  the  New  Jersey  Symphony  for  adapting  a  book  mark  for  the  listing  of  the  concert 
schedule,  and  for  an  interesting  presentation  of  material  under  the  following  headings: 

“WE  DID” — report  of  previous  work 

“WE  CAN” — report  of  what  the  orchestra  would  like  to  do 
“WE  WILL — WITH  YOUR  SUPPORT” — statement  of  needs. 

To  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  and  the  Knoxville  Symphony  for  providing  brochures  with 
chuckles. 

To  the  Atlanta  Symphony  and  Seattle  Symphony  for  attractive  art  work. 

To  the  Madison  Civic  Symphony,  Norfolk  Symphony,  Charleston  Symphony,  and  Rhode 
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WATROUS  RE-ELECTED— 
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inating  committee  was  so  instructed  before  it 
went  into  its  four-hour  session  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night  preceding  the  Convention. 

A.  H.  Miller,  chairman  of  the  9  member 
nominating  committee,  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  at  the  Annual  Meeting  (June  18, 
1954)  to  show  why  the  committee  had  not 
followed  these  recommendations: 


to  continue  to  assist  the  League  through  shar¬ 
ing  its  orchestra  manager  with  the  national 
organization. 


“In  selecting  the  board  of  directors,  the 
following  matters  were  considered:  1  Inas¬ 
much  as  the  League  membership  consists  of 
orchestras  operating  at  all  levels,  including 
major,  community,  college  and  youth  orches¬ 
tras,  we  telt  each  classification  should  have 
representation  on  the  board. 

“Secondly,  as  always,  we  feel  the  board 
should  have  representation  from  all  four  units 
of  orchestra  work — conductors,  managers, 
board  members  and  women’s  committee  mem¬ 
bers. 


League  by-laws  have  been  in  the  process  of 
revision  since  1946.  Each  time  a  document 
was  ready  for  submission  to  the  membership, 
it  was  found  that  League  work  had  so  ex¬ 
panded  as  to  outdate  the  revision.  In  1951, 
George  Irwin,  Conductor  of  the  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  By¬ 
laws  Committee,  and  instructed  to  revise  the 
League’s  legal  documents  in  accordance  with 
League  activities  and  the  laws  of  Michigan, 
the  state  in  which  the  League  is  incorporated. 


“When  it  came  to  the  selection  of  League 
president,  the  committee  approached  it  in  the 
following  manner: 

“The  committee  carefully  considered  the 
qualifications  needed  for  president  of  the 
League.  The  president  is  involved  in  two  dif- 
J’erent  ways — as  an  individual  in  whom  the 
^eague  can  have  confidence  and  find  leader¬ 
ship;  second,  as  the  representative  of  an  or¬ 
chestra  having  proven  its  artistic  worth, 
economic  stability  and  value  to  the  commu¬ 
nity,  because  (in  a  sense)  the  orchestra  rep- 
lesented  by  the  League  president  has  been 
given  the  stamp  of  approval  by  the  League. 

“Inasmuch  as  I.«ague  member  orchestras  in¬ 
clude  the  smallest  and  largest  orchestras,  we 
felt  the  president  should  come  from  a  middle- 
ground  orchestra,  one  of  the  quasi-profession¬ 
al  community  orchestras.  Next,  the  committee 
felt  the  president  should  be  a  manager  be¬ 
cause  of  the  very  nature  of  the  work  involved. 
The  committee  feels  also  that  the  president 
should  be  selected  from  among  those  persons 
having  had  previous  experience  in  League 
work  through  serving  on  the  board. 

“After  setting  up  these  qualifications,  the 
committee  made  a  listing  of  all  quasi-profes¬ 
sional  orchestras  having  full  time  managers 
and  came  to  the  unanimous  decision  to  re¬ 
quest  Alan  Watrous  to  continue  to  serve  for 
Bk.  least  one  more  year.  This  decision  also  was 
^(.scd  on  the  fact  that — as  you  heard  in  the 
secretary’s  report — the  League  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  several  major  operations  which 
promise  to  be  completed  within  the  coming 
year.  It  seemed  highly  desirable  that  this 
work  be  permitted  to  continue  under  the 
same  president  in  office  when  the  projects 
were  started.” 

The  membership  gave  rousing  approval  to 
the  nominating  committee’s  report  and  urged 
Alan  Watrous  to  serve  as  League  president 
for  at  least  the  coming  year.  Many  tributes 
were  paid  by  the  membership  to  his  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  League,  to  his  willingness  to  invest 
untold  time  and  effort  in  League  work;  and 
to  the  Wichita  Symphony  for  its  willingness 


Following  that  date,  the  League  executive 
board  spent  many  long  hours  in  executive  ses¬ 
sions  studying  the  proposed  revision,  recom¬ 
mending  changes,  etc.  The  document  finally 
was  ready  for  consideration  by  the  member¬ 
ship  at  the  1954  Annual  Meeting.  More  revi¬ 
sions  were  agreed  upon  by  the  membership  at 
that  time,  and  the  document  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  to  the  entire  membership  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  new  by-laws,  officially  recognizing 
many  of  the  developments  evolved  through 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  League,  call  for  an 
enlarged  board  of  directors,  more  representa¬ 
tion  of  West  Coast  Orchestras,  the  addition  of 
a  Regional  Canadian  vice-presidency;  and 
re-state  the  original  League  policy  of  limiting 
elective  officers  to  representatives  of  League- 
member  orchestras. 

The  following  persons  were  unanimously 
elected  to  serve  as  officers  and  directors  for 
the  1954-55  season.  Regional  Vice-Presidents; 
Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  Cond.  Wichita  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony  (Tex.).  Brigadier  Murray  M.  Dillon, 
Board  Member,  London  Civic  Symphony 
(Canada).  George  Irwin,  Cond.  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  (Ill.).  Harold  Kendrick,  Mgr. 
New  Haven  Symphony  (Conn.)  James  Chris¬ 
tian  Pfohl,  Cond.  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  (Fla.)  Symphony.  *Dr.  Richard  Lert. 
Cond.  Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra  (Cal.). 

Board  of  Directors:  Richard  Alvey,  Pres. 
Kingsport  Symphony  (Tenn.)  Ralph  Black, 
Mgr.  Buffalo  Philharmonic.  Ralph  Burgard, 
Mgr.  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic.  Mrs.  Betty 
Burr,  Women’s  Committee,  Grand  Rapids  Sym. 
C.  M.  Carroll,  Mgr.,  Toledo  Orchestra.  Mrs. 
Julia  Denecke,  Women’s  Committee,  Cedar 
Rapids  Symphony.  John  Edwards,  Mgr.  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  (Wash.,  D.  C.)  Mrs.  Antone 
Falletti,  Women’s  Committee,  Evansville  Phil¬ 
harmonic  (Ind.)  Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Pres. 
Sioux  City  Sym.  Roger  Hall,  Asst.  Mgr.,  Chi¬ 
cago  Symphony.  Walter  Heermann,  Cond. 
Madison  Civic  Symphony.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Hull. 
Cond.  Cornell  University  Sym.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Women’s  Committee, 
Cincinnati  Symphony.  Alexander  Leslie, 
Cond.,  Springfield  Symphony  (Mass.)  William 
Minnick,  Pres.,  Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio). 
Louis  O’Conner,  Pres.  Ft.  Lauderdale  Sym. 
Marvin  Rabin,  Cond.,  Central  Kentucky 
Youth  Sym.  (Lexington).  ‘Harold  Scott, 
Cond.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Sym.  (Cal.) 


‘Elected  at  the  West  Coast  Conference. 


BROCHURES— 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

Island  Philharm<»nic  for  effective  use  of  color.  (Note:  They  aren’t  all  blue.) 

To  the  Kenosha  Symphony,  Hartford  Symphony,  Phoenix  Symphony,  Springfield  Sym¬ 
phony  (Ohio),  Tampa  Philharmonic,  Wyoming  Valley  Symphony  for  striking  covers. 

To  the  Florida  Symphony  for  a  new  idea — a  special  brochure  mailed  out  with  the  season 
tickets  giving  purchasers  concert  information  regarding  Busses.  Parking,  Latecomers,  Dress,  and 
Tickets  for  Guests. 

To  the  Wichita  Falls  Symphony,  Paterson  Philharmonic,  Phoenix  Symphony,  York  Sym¬ 
phony  and  Royal  Oak  Symphony  for  clear,  easily  read  and  well  organized  material. 

To  the  Pittsburgh  Symphtmy  for  a  wonderfully  sound  psychological  approach  in  a  bro¬ 
chure  titled:  “That’s  OUR  Orchestra!” 


Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum, 
Convention  Banquet 
Speaker 


Samuel  R.  Rosenbaum,  Trustee  of  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund  and  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches¬ 
tra  As.sociation,  polished  off  the  9th  annual 
League  Convention  with  a  smoothly  provoca¬ 
tive  and  delightfully  entertaining  banquet 
speech.  Seated  left  to  right.  League  President, 
Alan  Watrous;  Toastmaster,  Elden  Bayley,  Jr., 
board  member  of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Sym¬ 
phony;  and  Helen  M.  Thompson.  League 
Executive  Secretary, 

Whatever  may  be  said  by  the  critics  of 
radio  and  television  programs,  and  plenty  can 
be,  none  the  less  it  is  equally  true  that 
through  their  influence  and  through  the  con¬ 
venience  of  phonograph  records,  more  people 
are  listening  to  more  good  music  today  in  this 
country  than  ever  before  in  history. 

And,  whether  it  is  a  contributing  cause  or 
a  consequence,  it  is  also  true  that  there  has 
been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
music  instruction  in  all  our  schools,  both 
public  and  private,  in  the  last  few  decades, 
so  that  today  we  have  in  this  country  more 
good  students  of  good  music  than  ever  before 
in  history. 

These  effects  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
our  metropolitan  centers,  but  are  manifest 
equally  in  the  small  towns  and  districts 
throughout  the  country. 

For  a  time  this  thirst  for  good  music  may 
be  satisfied  by  radio  or  by  phonograph 
records,  possibly  for  a  considerable  time.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  by  radio  or 
by  phonograph  records,  the  listener  receives  a 
perfection  of  performance  which  is  difficult  to 
duplicate. 

Just  the  same,  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
listener  finds  it  less  satisfying  to  hear  even 
the  most  perfect  reproduction  than  to  hear 
even  a  moderately  perfect  live  performance. 
Once  you  have  heard  the  real  thing,  you 
realize  that  getting  music  from  radio  or  rec¬ 
ordings  is  like  getting  a  kiss  from  your  sweet¬ 
heart  over  the  telephone. 

It  is  this  growing  demand  for  the  real 
thing  which  is  encouraged  and  nurtured  by 
the  civic  symphonies  that  are  represented  in 
this  organization.  It  will  come  slowly,  and 
must  surmount  many  economic  obstacles,  but 
the  very  slowness  of  its  growth  will  make 
it  sturdier  and  more  lasting. 

In  this  respect,  the  spontaneous  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  civic  symphonies  over  the  coun¬ 
try  is  healthier  and  happier  in  spite  of  their 
ailments,  than  the  hothouse  nourishment  from 
above  of  the  great  and  famous  orchestras  in  a 
half  dozen  of  our  major  cities.  In  order  to 
survive,  even  they  must  gradually  turn  to 
popular  support  from  the  many  thousands  in¬ 
stead  of  looking  to  the  favors  of  a  few  or  a 
few  hundred.  The  new  element  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  that  even  in  the  big  cities  there  is  now 
the  same  gradual  growth  of  a  wide  public  for 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 


League  First  West  Coast  Conference 


Why  a  League  West  Coast 
Conference? 

The  answer  is  simple,  if  large — a  mere 
matter  of  distance  of  two  to  three  thousand 
miles.  Until  June  26,  1954  all  League  conven¬ 
tions,  regional  meetings  and  special  workshops 
had  been  held  either  in  the  midwestern  or 
eastern  U.  S.  West  Coast  orchestra  repre¬ 
sentatives  have  been  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  travelling  more  than  twice  as  far  as  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  east  coast  in  order  to 
attend  League  activities  held  in  the  midwest. 
The  resulting  time  and  cost  requirements  have 
meant  that  very  few  of  the  League’s  west 
coast  members  have  been  able  to  participate 
in  these  events. 

For  several  years,  the  League  has  been 
eager  to  schedule  special  events  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  interest  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Festi¬ 
val  in  joint  work  with  the  League  made  it 
possible  this  season,  and  the  League’s  first 
West  Coast  Conference  of  orchestras  was 
launched.  It  came  into  reality,  June  26-27  in 
Santa  Barbara,  California  during  the  first 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Festival  concerts 
and  lectures.  The  Santa  Barbara  Symphony 
was  the  host  orchestra  for  the  Conference, 
and  its  Chairman,  Kenneth  A.  Brown  served 
as  conference  manager. 

Although  the  Conference  marked  the 
League’s  first  west  coast  activity,  it  was  not 
the  first  orchestral  gathering  to  be  held  on 
the  west  coast.  A  regional  meeting  organized 
by  a  group  of  California  orchestras  was  held 
in  1953. 

The  League’s  first  West  Coast  Conference 
was  a  national  convention  in  miniature — 
missing,  perhaps,  a  little  of  the  zest  inherent 
in  a  meeting  of  national  scope,  but  having  the 
added  advantage  of  immediacy  of  regional 
problems  and  resources.  Throughout  the  Con¬ 
ference  there  was  a  strong  impact  of  the 
regional  pride  of  the  orchestra  representa¬ 
tives  in  their  exciting,  western  country,  and 
of  their  tremendous  urge  to  extend  the  musi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  development  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  communities. 

Just  as  in  the  national  conventions,  there 
were  representatives  from  orchestras  estab¬ 
lished  in  great  metropolitan  areas  fraught 
with  multiplicity  of  musical  activities,  and 
representatives  from  orchestras  in  rather 
isolated  areas. 

Some  of  the  more  isolated  groups  needed 
playing  personnel  desperately — to  the  point 
of  purchasing  instruments  and  “making  our 
own  oboe  player  in  less  than  a  year”.  Others 
have  more  musicians  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with.  Many  of  the  orchestras  present  free 
concerts  and  have  rather  minor  financial 
problems,  whereas  others  were  tremendously 
eager  to  spend  time  discussing  campaign  and 
fund  raising  techniques. 

Proof  of  the  interest  in  succeeding  confer¬ 
ences  came  during  the  Conference  Business 
Session,  when  several  orchestras  issued  cor¬ 
dial  invitations  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
there  was  an  immediate  and  enthusiastic  de¬ 
cision  to  definitely  schedule  a  1955  League 
West  Coast  Conference  to  be  held  in  Carmel, 
California  sometime  in  July  with  the  Mon¬ 
terey  Coimty  Symphony  serving  as  the  host 
orchestra. 

Ejection  of  two  representatives  from  the 
West  Coast  Conference  to  serve  on  the 
League’s  National  Board  of  Directors  was  held 
on  Sunday,  June  27.  Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Pasadena  Symphony  will  fill  the 
position  of  League  Regional  Vice-President 
from  the  West  Coast,  and  Harold  Scott,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony 
was  elected  to  the  League  Board  of  Directors. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OPENS 

The  League’s  First  West  Coast  Conference, 
co-sponsored  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Festival, 
opened  unofficially  Friday  night,  June  25  in 
the  dining  room  of  the  Carillo  Hotel  in  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  and  officially  at  8:00  a.  m. 
the  following  morning. 

West  Coast  orchestra  representatives  arriv¬ 
ing  Friday  night  were  invited  to  meet  in¬ 
formally  at  the  smorgasbord  supper  at  the 
headquarters  hotel.  Starting  with  three  or 
four  persons,  the  group  grew  to  about  a 
dozen  and  an  extra-agenda  session  on  pro¬ 
posed  federal  subsidy  of  the  fine  arts  was 
held  that  evening. 

The  Conference  schedule  included  two  full 
days  of  orchestra  discussions  plus  the  Pacific 
Coast  Festival  activities — lectures,  luncheons, 
two  concerts  and  a  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Festival  Orchestra,  a  35  piece  ensemble  from 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Antal  Dorati,  Conductor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Symphony. 

''Community  Orchestras, 
Artistic  Goals  Their  First 
Obligation~Yes  or  No?" 

...  to  this  question,  conductors  of  several 
orchestras  aggressively  gave  their  answers — 
an  unqualified,  loud,  clear  “YES,  high  artistic 
goals  are  the  first  obligation  of  any  orchestra 
— community  or  otherwise,”  and  none  of  the 
managers,  musicians,  board  and  women’s 
association  members  seemed  inclined  to  argue 
with  them. 

Fritz  Berems.  Conductor.  Sacramento  Phil¬ 
harmonic: 

The  conductor  has  a  dual  job — that  of  hold¬ 
ing  high  artistic  standards,  and  also  that  of 
implementing  those  standards  through  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  necessary  orchestra  organi¬ 
zation,  support  and  community  interest. 

Richard  Lert.  Ctmdiictor.  Pasadena  Sym¬ 
phony, 

chose  to  switch  the  title  to  “Ai-tistic  obliga¬ 
tions — Yes,  or  else!” 

Paderewski  stated  it  well  when  he  observed 
that  art  begins  the  minute  you  demand  and 
create  something  beyond  bare  essentials. 

Don’t  be  forced  into  an  inferiority  complex 
because  you  are  working  with  a  community 
orchestra  instead  of  a  major  orchestra.  Don’t 
always  be  looking  over  the  fence  at  bigger  and 
better  orchestras,  because  it  w'ill  only  make 
you  sad. 

The  situation  may  be  likened  to  the  art  of 
cookery.  There  are  the  wonderful,  highly 
publicized  chefs  who  are  given  all  the  needed 
ingredients,  tools,  staff,  equipment  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  with  which  to  turn  out  their 
masterpieces.  Then  there  are  the  cooks  who 
must  create  something  equally  wonderful  out 
of  only  that  which  is  at  hand.  Both  the  chef 
and  the  cook  can  be  artists. 

The  community  orchestras,  the  youth  or¬ 
chestras  with  which  many  of  us  here  are 
working  are  the  truly  educational  orchestras 
of  the  nation.  To  us  is  given  the  challenge  of 
teaching  these  people,  these  young  musicians 
what  to  play,  how  to  play  it  and  the  privilege 
of  helping  them  learn  to  love  great  music. 


Excerpts  from  report  on: 

"Status  Quo  of  West 
Coast  Orchestras" 

By  Jc»hn  Barnett.  Musical  Director  of  the 
HoII.vwcmkI  Bowl  Association  and 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic 

Mr.  Barnett  reported  on  his  detailed  survey 
of  activities  among  the  major  and  some  of  the 
larger  budget  orchestras  on  the  West  Coast: 

Portland  Symphony:  Guest  Conductors.  Man¬ 
ager:  Phil  Hart. 

The  Portland  Symphony  history  dates  back 
to  the  1870’s  with  many  changing  plans,  re¬ 
organizations  and  an  occasional  suspension  of 
activity.  The  1954-55  season  will  be  presented 
under  guest  conductors,  and  will  consist  of  a 
total  of  approximately  70  services  for  the 
musicians. 

The  orchestra  association  now  is  engaged 
in  an  all-out  fund  raising  campaign  designed, 
to  wipe  out  an  accrued  deficit  and  stabiliz^ 
the  orchestra  operations  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son.  Total  income  for  the  1953-54  season  was 
$100,000,  and  the  proposed  budget  for  1954-55 
is  $133,000. 

A  goal  of  2,000  season  ticket  sales  has  been 
established  for  the  new  10-concert  season 
which  will  present  the  following  guest  con¬ 
ductors:  Carlos  Chavez,  Theodore  Bloomfield, 
Russell  Stanger,  Otto  Klemperer,  Enrique 
Jorda. 

San  Diego  Symphony:  Robert  Shaw,  Musical 
Director.  William  E.  King,  Business  Man¬ 
ager. 

The  orchestra  presents  six  summer  concerts, 
featuring  regional  and  national  soloists  at 
Balboa  Park,  seating  capacity  4,200.  Gross  at¬ 
tendance  for  the  1953  season  was  approxi¬ 
mately  17,000.  The  orchestra  is  contracted  on 
a  weekly  basis  at  the  prevailing  weekly  scale 
of  $50.00  covering  four  rehearsals  and  one 
concert.  Playing  personnel  is  drawn  largely 
from  the  San  Diego  area  with  necessary  ir]fl 
ports  from  Los  Angeles.  ^ 

San  EVancisco  Symphony:  Conductor,  Enrique 
Jorda.  Manager,  Howard  K.  Skinner. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony’s  1954-55  sea¬ 
son  will  open  under  the  direction  of  the 
orchestra’s  newly  appointed  conductor,  Eln- 
rique  Jorda,  and  will  include  presentation  of 
13  guest  artists  and  three  guest  conductors — 
Bruno  Walter,  Thomas  Scherman,  and  Elarl 
Bernard  Murray. 

The  orchestra  operates  on  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $500,000  annually,  covering  a  22 
week  season.  Musician  contracts  provide  for 
a  maximum  of  twelve  hours  rehearsal  time 
weekly  and  a  total  of  88  concerts.  The  or¬ 
chestra  states  it  is  the  only  orchestra  playing 
the  same  program  three  times  weekly  to  an 
average  audience  of  8,000. 

The  1953-54  season  included: 

52  subscription  concerts.  (Thursday  Even¬ 
ing,  Friday  Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening). 

Three  out-of-town  adult  concerts. 

Five  gratis  performances  for  members  of 
the  newly  formed  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Foundation. 

11  youth  concerts. 

10  Broadcasts  sponsored  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  California. 

Seven  special  concerts  and/or  rehearsals. 
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SoaHle  Symphony:  Milton  Katims,  Conductor. 

Mr.s.  Hugh  E.  McCreery,  Manager. 

The  Seattle  Symphony  celebrated  its  50th 
anniversary  during  1953-54.  The  orchestra 
personnel  of  75  musicians  is  an  autonomous 
i)ody,  employed  as  a  group  on  a  per-service 
basis.  There  is  no  season  contract.  A  Board 
of  Trustees  and  the  following  working  com¬ 
mittees,  together  with  the  conductor  and  man¬ 
ager  complete  the  operating  organization: 

Committees: 

Elxecutive 

Finance 

Women’s  Committee 

Speakers 

Legal 

Municipal  Aid 
Sustaining  Fund 
Concert  Bureau 
Music 

Neighborhood  and  Out  of  Town  Sponsorships 
Family  Night  and  Neighborhood  Concert 
Organization 
Public  Relations 
Advisory. 

Base  scale  is  $16.00  per  2V^  hour  session 
^  (concerts  or  rehearsals),  for  first  chair  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  $11.00  for  sectional  personnel. 
The  1953-54  season  consisted  of  a  total  of  81 
services. 

The  1954-55  season  is  expected  to  total  90 
services  including: 

Eight  subscription  concerts 
15  family  “pop”  concerts 
Eight  city  school  concerts 
Six  county  school  concerts 
Seven  out  of  town  concerts 
Three  broadcasts  sponsored  by  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California 
43  rehearsals. 

Season  tickets  for  the  1954-55  subscription 
series  were  sold  out  in  the  spring  campaign — 
hall  capacity,  2,600. 

Total  anticipated  budget  for  1954-55  is 
$165,000.  Two  thirds  of  the  orchestra’s  total 
financial  needs  are  earned  from  ticket  sales, 
broadcast  fees,  sponsorship  of  special  concerts 
and  special  projects.  One  third  of  the  or- 
iiostra’s  financial  needs  are  contributed. 

Is  Angeles  Philharmonic:  Conductor,  Alfred 
Wallenstein.  Manager:  Miss  Alice  Taylor. 

The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  operates  a 
23  Vz  week  season  on  an  annual  gross  budget  of 
approximately  $580,000.  Base  salary  for  the 
musicians  is  $105.00  per  week.  During  the 
summer  season,  most  of  the  musicians  play  in 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra  whose  musical 
director  is  John  Barnett. 

Of  the  total  proposed  budget  of  $585,000 
for  the  1954-55  season,  covering  nearly  100 
concerts,  49%  is  earned  through  ticket  sales 
and  other  musical  activities;  39%  ($230,000) 
is  contributed  by  4,845  different  contributors, 
and  12%  ($65,000)  comes  from  county  grants 
for  which  13  youth  concerts  are  presented. 

During  the  1953-54  season  3,633  tickets 
were  sold,  representing  a  36%  sales  increase 
over  1952-53. 

Mr.  Barnett  closed  his  report  by  urging 
community  orchestra  representatives  to  feel 
free  to  contact  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
for  any  help  that  could  possibly  be  given  their 
organizations. 

"The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  is  more 
than  happy  to  have  the  younger  orchestras 
develop  throughout  the  area.  They  are  a  vital 
link  in  the  task  facing  all  music-minded 
people — that  of  extending  interest,  support 
and  enjoyment  of  symphonic  music.” 


Youth  Concerts: 

Henry  Sopkin,  Conductor, 
Atlanta  Symphony, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Symphony,  established  in  1945- 
46.  has  in  9  years  grown  from  nothing  to  a 
major  symphony,  and  we  consider  our  15 
yearly  children’s  concerts  an  extremely  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  total  operations.  If  young 
people  don’t  have  opportunity  to  listen  to  good 
music,  they  probably  won’t  have  the  needed 
experience,  enjoyment  and  interest  in  good 
music  to  become  adult  audience  members  and 
orchestra  patrons  so  necessary  to  the  future  of 
America’s  hundreds  of  symphony  orchestras. 

We  have  experimented  widely  with  chil¬ 
dren’s  concerts,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  of 
our  findings  and  conclusions. 

We  believe  youth  concerts  should  be  the 
result  of  joint  planning  between  tbe  sym¬ 
phony  and  the  public  school  staffs.  There  is 
extensive  joint  work  between  the  Atlanta 
school  superintendent,  principals,  teachers 
and  the  Atlanta  Symphony  organization.  We 
insist  the  concerts  be  given  on  school  time 
and  the  actual  hours  are  worked  out  with  the 
city  administration  so  as  to  ease  city  traffic 
loads.  We  present  three  and  four  youth  con¬ 
certs  in  a  single  day. 

I  hold  program  planning  conferences  with 
the  school  music  supervisor.  The  concerts 
take  about  an  hour  from  start  to  finish,  and 
we  find  works  of  no  more  than  10  minutes 
duration  are  best  suited  to  youth  concerts. 

I  present  verbal  program  notes  during  the 
concerts  and  have  found  strength  in  brevity. 
You  can  wear  children  out  by  talking  too 
much. 

We  make  wide  use  of  soloists  chosen  from 
among  the  young  people.  Our  instrument 
demonstrations  of  earlier  years  now  have 
given  way  to  emphasis  on  a  specific  instru¬ 
ment  as  used  in  a  given  progrem. 

Pre-concert  study  of  the  programs  is  tied  in 
with  the  school  radio  program.  The  music 
correspondents  of  the  school  papers  prepare 
special  articles  and  write  the  concert  reviews. 
The  school  art  department  use  the  concerts  as 
subject  material  for  art  classes — “What  would 
you  draw  after  hearing  X  work?”  The  re¬ 
sulting  drawings,  numbering  600  or  700,  are 
placed  on  public  display. 

We  use  program  booklets  prepared  for  the 
full  season  of  concerts.  The  children  purchase 
the  booklets  including  the  tickets  to  four 
concerts  at  $1.00  per  booklet.  These  program 
books  are  most  attractive,  are  valued  by  the 
children  and  widely  used  by  the  teachers  in 
pre-concert  study.  We  print  about  17,000  each 
year.  Costs  are  largely  met  through  contribu¬ 
tions  of  paper  and  printing.  The  program 
notes  contained  in  the  booklet  are  prepared 
by  the  school  music  sup)ervisor  and  she,  inci¬ 
dentally,  serves  on  the  orchestra’s  board  of 
directors. 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  15  concerts  is 
$60,000.  About  half  the  cost  is  paid  from  the 
symphony’s  general  maintenance  funds.  The 
other  half  is  met  from  appropriations  from 
county  and  city  school  funds  plus  the  modest 
admissions  paid  by  the  children. 


Excerpts  from  lecture  titled: 

''Music  Criticism 
What  It  Is  and  Is  Not" 

By  Alfred  Frankenstein,  Music  Critic.  San 

Francisco  Chronicle,  presented  during  the 
Pacific  Coast  Festival  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California 

There  is  no  essential  conflict  between  cri¬ 
ticism  and  art.  When  you  check  the  writings 
of  composers  concerning  the  music  of  their 
time,  you’ll  find  it  very  similar  in  content  to 
the  writings  of  the  critics  of  the  same  era. 

Criticism  is  not  an  exact  science,  nor  is  it 
a  mystery.  The  foundation  of  criticism  is 
functional — to  close  the  gap  between  the  com¬ 
poser  and  audience  by  use  of  verbal  construc¬ 
tion.  The  work  of  the  critic  is  directed  to  the 
public.  The  critic  appeared,  according  to  Max 
Graff,  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
when  the  composer  and  audience  began  to 
part  company,  and  the  musical  and  visual  arts 
have  continued  in  an  ever-widening  split  be¬ 
tween  the  artist  and  audience  since  that  time. 

The  proper  fulfillment  of  the  critic’s  func¬ 
tion  has  become  extremely  difficult  due  to 
patterns  having  formed  in  the  musical  arts, 
forcing  critics  more  and  more  to  engage  in 
criticism  of  interpretation  and  performance. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  we  have 
opportunity  to  see  about  15,000  new  visual 
works  of  art  each  year.  We  are  fortunate  if 
permitted  to  hear  50  new  musical  works  in 
the  same  period.  Instead,  we  hear  repetitions 
of  established  works,  upon  which  volumes  of 
criticism  have  been  written  and  published. 
This  constant  repetition  leads  to  ridiculous 
criticism  concerned  with  minute  details,  or 
forces  us  to  serve  as  critics  of  interpretation. 
It  is  this  fantastic  over  emphasis  on  interpre¬ 
tation  that  has  lead  to  one  of  the  evils  of  music 
criticism.  Furthermore,  once  established,  this 
practice  is  hard  to  uproot,  because  to  the 
broad  mass  of  the  public,  the  interpreter  is  of 
greater  interest  than  is  the  creative  art. 

There  is  no  immediate  relationship  between 
materials  of  criticism  and  materials  of  art. 
The  emotion  of  a  musical  experience,  cannot, 
for  instance,  be  reduced  to  words  and  ideas. 
This  is  one  of  the  basic  problems  inherent  in 
criticism.  The  best  solution  for  the  critic  is 
to  admit  he’s  licked  before  he  starts.  Styles  in 
criticism,  however,  follow  the  fads  of  the 
creative  arts.  When  the  arts  are  in  an  im¬ 
pressionistic  phase,  you’ll  find  the  criticism 
likewise  is  impressionistic.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  journalistic  critics  who  concern 
themselves  more  with  function  of  journalism 
than  the  function  of  music. 

A  critic  must  not  do  and  be.  Great  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public  often  are  guilty  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  fulfill  this  dual  fimction  of  both 
doing,  and  serving  as  critics.  As  a  doer  in 
music,  we  may  close  our  ears  to  something 
new  simply  because  there  is  an  affront  to  our 
ego  in  that  something  has  been  thought  of 
that  we  didn’t  already  know  about.  In  this 
situation  we  have  the  elements  of  “critical 
pathology”.  A  critic  can’t  be  expected  always 
to  be  right,  but  he  should  be  intelligent! 

Criticism  has  remained  just  where  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  In  the  meantime,  music 
has  become  widespread.  True,  we  review  con¬ 
certs  played  for  audiences  of  a  few  hundred 
people  and  publish  these  reviews  in  news¬ 
paper  having  huge  circulations,  whereas  the 
concerts  broadcast  on  coaet-to-coast  networks 
and  heard  by  millions  are  not  seriouly  re¬ 
viewed  The  same  thing  goes  for  records,  for 
movies.  That  which  goes  on  in  our  local 
concert  halls  is  our  sole  consideration. 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


simply  because  the  works  haven’t  become 
over  familiar  and  over  popularized  through 
over  playing.  For  instance,  in  the  first  few 
years  of  our  orchestra,  7,5^1  of  the  works  we 
played  were  local  premieres,  yet  they  might 
have  been  considered  ‘old  chestnuts’  in  some 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  They  were  new,  fresh  and 
‘serious’  music  for  our  audiences.” 

On  permitting  soloists  t<i  play  with  p  ano 
accompaniement. 

Miller;  “Violin  solos  whh  just  p  ano  ac¬ 
companiment  sound  tinkling  when  inter¬ 
spersed  with  orchestral  works  on  a  symphony 
program.” 

Darack:  “Furthermore,  its  l  ne:onomi''al  to 
have  the  whole  orchesira  sitting  around  doing 
nothing  while  a  soloist  plays  recital  p  eces.” 

Audience  Member;  ‘  There’s  someth  ng  to 
be  said  for  that  practice  in  some  orchestras. 
Sometimes  you  can’t  trust  the  orchestra  with 
the  soloist’s  accompaniment,  and  sometimes 
you  don’t  have  time  to  prepare  both  the  or¬ 
chestral  works  and  the  works  for  the  soloist. 
You  can  do  only  what  you  can.” 

On  arrangement  of  program  when  there  is  a 
soloist. 

Sokolofl';  “Our  job  is  to  promote  the  or¬ 
chestra.  For  that  reason,  we  seldom  close 
concert  with  the  solo-orchestral  work.”  ^ 

On  all-Beethoven,  or  ail-an.v-comp;>ser  pro¬ 
grams; 

Sokolofl;  “Major  orchestras,  playing  scores 
of  concerts  each  season  make  use  of  the  all- 
one-composer  programs,  especially  when  we 
have  guest  conductors  well  known  for  their 
interpretation  of  certain  composers.  Such 
programs  are  good  box  office,  and  we  feel  are 
justified  artistically.  However,  when  an  or¬ 
chestra  is  playing  only  6  to  8  concerts  a  sea- 
-son,  there  may  not  be  justification  for  devoting 
an  entire  program  to  a  single  compo.ser.” 

Miller;  “An  all-one-composer  program 
goes  over  well  providing  its  the  right  com¬ 
poser.” 

Pfohl;  “I’ve  found  an  all-one-composer 
program  hampers  you  in  balancing  the  other 
concerts  in  a  five  or  six  concert  season.  If 
you  devote  1-5  of  your  concert  season  to  one 
composer  in  a  single  concert,  it’s  usually 
the  assumption  you  won’t  play  works  by  t^K 
composer  the  rest  of  the  year.  Then  you  come 
to  a  concert  which  needs  the  balance  of  some 
work  by  that  composer — and  you’re  in  trou¬ 
ble.  I  find  it  better  to  space  a  composer’s  work 
throughout  the  whole  year  when  playing  only 
a  few  concerts  a  season.” 

Audience  member;  “We  have  to  keep  all 
sections  of  our  orchestra  happy,  and  some  of 
the  classical  composers  have  only  limited 
work  for  brass  and  percussion  sections.  A 
concert  devoted  to  only  one  of  those  com¬ 
posers  may  cause  trouble  within  your  or¬ 
chestra  personnel.” 

On  interspersing  standard  repertoire  with 
contemporary  works  to  make  the  latter  “go 
down  well.” 

Darack;  “If  the  standard  works  are  too  well 
known,  if  too  many  of  the  audience  have  in¬ 
vested  great  emotional  interest  in  them,  then 
you  simply  re-inforce  the  love  of  the  standard 
work  and  the  hate  of  the  contemporary  work 
when  you  mix  them  up.  Many  conductors  use 
this  policy  with  an  attitude  of  ‘I’ve  given 
them  what  they  want.  Now,  I’ll  play  what  I 
want.’  ” 

Pfohl;  “We  in  the  smaller  communities 
need  to  attract  audiences  with  some  of  the 
well  known  works  as  well  as  some  of  the  con¬ 
temporary.  We  need  to  balance  the  various 
schools  of  music  so  our  audiences  will  be- 


SESSIONS  ON  PROGRAMMING 


Here  was  a  tempestuous  session.  The  subject — PROdKAMMING! 

BORIS  SOKOLOFF,  Mgr.,  of  the  Minneapedis  Symphony  and  a  member  of  the  panel  (at 
the  mike)  had  just  been  put  on  the  spot  to  explain  why  major  symplumies  play  encores  on 
tour  concerts  but  don't  play  them  at  their  regular  suhscription  series  at  home.  Standing  be¬ 
hind  him  is  ROGER  HALL.  Ass't.  Mgr,  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  and  moderator  for  the 
session.  Other  memliers  of  the  panel,  seated  L.  to  R.:  ARTHUR  DAR.XCK,  Music  Critic 
of  the  Cincinnati  inquirer;  GEORGE  RUBY’,  Board  member  of  the  York  Symphemy;  A.  H. 
MILLER.  Mgr.  of  the  Duluth  Symphony;  JAMES  CHRISTIAN  PFOHL,  conductor  of  the 
Charb>tte,  Jacksonville  and  Brevard  Festival  Symphony  Orchestras. 


National  Convention  Session  in  Springfield,  Ohio 

Roger  Hall.  Ass’t.  Mgr.,  Chicago  Symphony 
Arthur  Darack,  Music  Critic,  Cincinnati  Inquirer 

James  Christian  Pfohl,  Conductor.  Charlotte  Symphony,  Jacksonville  Sym^ 
phony  and  Brevard  Festival  Symphony 
Boris  Sokoloff',  Mgr.,  Minneapolis  Symphony 
A.  H.  Miller.  Mgr.,  Duluth  Symphony 
George  Ruby,  Board  Member,  York  Symphony 


Moderator; 
Panel  Members: 


West  Coast  Conference  Session  in  Santo  Barbara,  California 

Moderator:  Harold  Scott,  Conductor,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Symphony 

Panel  Members:  Henry  Sopkin,  Conductor,  Atlanta  Symphony 
George  Barati,  Conductor,  Honolulu  Symphony 
Douglas  Field,  Manager,  Hollywood  Studios  Symphony 
Marian  Higgins.  Manager,  Long  Beach  Philharmonic 
Helen  Martin.  Board  Member,  Pasadena  Symphony 

A  listing  of  23  programs  played  by  League  the  first  half  of  that  concert  nee 
member  orchestra  during  1953-54  subscription  music!” 

series  concerts  was  distributed  to  members  of  o  i  •  -v  j  c  ,  »  j  j 

,  j  j  *1,  „  „  Sopkm;  You  need  first  to  decide 

the  panels  and  audiences  in  the  programming  ,  i  i  f  ,■ 

•  i  M  1  z''  *■  J  .u  approximate  proper  total  length  of  ti 

sessions  at  the  National  Convention  and  the  j  i  *  ,  j 

iir  X  z  f  Auu  1-  z-  concert,  and  then  work  out  a  good 

West  Coast  Conference.  Although  the  listing  u  zu  r  i  •  -  z-  j  u  z 

...  ,  ,1  1  ,  both  for  playing  time  and  characte 

contained  the  instrumentation  of  the  orchestra  „  •  u  c  j  rz  ■  z  •  ’ 

,  .  „  zu  zu  u  music  before  and  after  intermission, 

playing  a  given  program,  neither  the  orches¬ 
tras  nor  their  conductors  were  identified  by  On  what  is  a  “pops”  program: 

Darack:  ( Referring  to  a  program  v 
Panel  and  audience  members  alike  were  eluded  5  old  stand-bys)  "This  coik 

invited  to  comment  on  the  programs  as  to  hodgepodge — sort  of  a  “pops”  hodg 

their  artistic  value,  their  balance,  suitability  and  the  conductor’s  given  himself  thr 

for  the  instrumentation  listed,  arrangement,  ing  pieces  in  a  row — three  tries  to 

etc.  The  following  are  some  of  the  comments  concert  started.  The  orchestral  rep< 

made  during  the  discussions:  vast,  very  old  and  relatively  unused. 

,  no  need  to  keep  playing  certain  wo 

On  length  of  programs:  They  are  heard  constantly 

Field;  “In  considering  that  program  in  radio  and  through  recordings  as  well 

which  the  second  half  consists  of  the  Rach-  concert  hall.  Furthermore,  certain 

maninoff  Second  Concerto,  followed  by  Rodg-  peated  monumental  works  tend  to  dw 

ers  “Medley  from  Oklahoma,’  it  seems  to  me  things  and  keep  orchestras  from 

the  Rachmaninoff  would  leave  people  stimu-  forth  other  fine  music  in  the  es 

lated,  and  that  the  Rodgers  would  be  a  let  repertoire.  Repeating  these  same  gre 

down  afterwards.  Why  not  let  ^the  Rach-  over  and  over  has  no  educational  val 

maninoff  be  the  full  second  half?”  you  are  working  with  audiences  hear 

Audience  Member:  “On  that  same  pro-  time, 

gram,  the  music  in  the  first  half  of  the  concert  Audience  Member:  “What  may 
would  take  only  18  minutes  playing  time.  sidered  a  “pops”  concert  in  a  major  < 

People  don’t  want  an  intermi.ssion  that  soon,  city  may  be  a  serious  concert  in  anc 
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tome  acquainted  with  the  musical  cultures  of 
various  countries  and  centuries.” 

On  music  critics. 

Audience  member:  “One  thing  that  would 
help  in  our  smaller  cities  is  competent  critics 
who  can  evaluate  the  music,  the  playing  and 
the  conducting.  Maybe  a  plan  could  be  worked 
out  whereby  assistant  critics  on  the  big  city 
papers  could  come  to  smaller  cities  not  having 
trained  critics.  In  some  of  the  smaller  cities, 
the  same  newspaper  fellow  who  reports  the 
murders  serves  as  music  critic.” 

Darack:  “Very  often,  music  critics  do  re¬ 
port  murders.  It  would  be  fine  to  have  com¬ 
petent  critics  in  the  smaller  cities.  ‘Twould  be 
nice  to  have  them  in  big  cities  too.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  all  critics  should  be  able  to  realize  that 
you  can’t  make  a  local  orchestra  sound  like 
the  NBC  just  by  constant  statements  that  it 
does.” 

On  encores: 

Ruby:  “I’d  like  to  know  why  the  major 
orchestras  come  into  our  smaller  cities  and 
play  2  or  3  encores  when  they  don’t  play  them 
on  subscription  series  at  home.  Here  we  are, 
►trying  to  build  up  good  programming  prac¬ 
tices  with  our  own  orchestra  and  audience, 
and  then  the  progress  we’ve  made  with  our 
people  on  encores  is  all  upset  when  a  major 
orchestra  comes  to  town  for  a  tour  concert 
and  plays  a  whole  batch  of  encores.” 

SokolofT:  “It’s  true,  we  don’t  play  encores 
at  home.  But  on  tour,  we  are  pretty  much 
subject  to  the  wishes  of  the  local  committees 
sponsoring  our  concerts,  and  generally  they 
demand  encores.” 

Audience  member:  “Is  there  something  so 
liad  about  encores?  Are  we  mummifying  our¬ 
selves?  Let’s  keep  open  minds,  and  possibly 
there  is  need  to  break  certain  of  these  old 
molds.” 

Audience  member:  “But  encoring  is  not 
good  programming,  and  everybody  knows  it!” 

On  playing  subscription  concerts  consisting 

only  of  light,  frothy  pieces  and  no  good. 

strong,  major  works. 

•lAudience  member:  “That  sort  of  thing  is 
n  insult  to  your  audience,  and  results  in  loss 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  your  musicians.  It 
doesn’t  build  an  audience  and  it  doesn’t  build 
the  orchestra.  Programs  having  nothing  but 
the  whipped  cream  variety  of  music  have  no 
place  on  the  subscription  series  of  symphony 
orchestras  taking  seriously  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  their  musicians  and  their  audience  and 
their  community.” 

On  including  the  lighter  works  on  subscrip¬ 
tion  series  concert. 

Martin:  “Music  is  not  a  privilege.  It’s 
something  you  cannot  avoid.  It’s  blared  at 
you  whereever  you  go,  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night.  The  concert  hall  is  one  of  the  few 
times  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  listen  to 
music  voluntarily. 

“This  being  the  case,  why  should  we  cater 
in  the  concert  hall  to  those  members  of  the 
audience  who  listen  to  the  other  kind  of  stuff 
all  day  long — at  the  drug  store,  the  grocery 
store,  the  beauty  parlor,  even  on  some  buses. 
You  can’t  build  an  audience  for  good  music 
on  that  basis.” 

Audience  Member:  “You  can  gain  audience 
members  for  serious  music  by  enticing  them 
through  programming  the  lighter  things.  They 
may  come  to  hear  the  ‘Excerpts  from  Okla¬ 
homa,’  but  while  they’re  in  the  concert  hall, 
you  see  to  it  that  they  also  hear  some  of  the 


West  Coast  Conference 
Statistics 


Total  Conference  Registration  48 

( Does  not  include  visitors  who  came 
for  single  session.) 

Board  members  21 

Conductors  14 

Managers  12 

Women’s  Committee  Members  1 

Number  of  orchestras  represented  22 


Number  of  other  organizations  represented  9 
Number  of  states  represented  by  orchestras  5 

and  Hawaii 

Orchestras  having  largest  delegations: 
Pasadena  Symphony,  California  7 

Monterey  County  Symphony,  Car¬ 
mel,  Cal.  4 

Sacramento  Philharmonic,  Califor¬ 
nia  4 


PROGRAMMING — 

great  music.  People  want  to  hear  the  familiar 
things  in  person — and  by  their  own  orchestra.” 

Audience  member:  "You  may  kill  the  good 
music  by  trying  to  mix  the  two.  Is  your  first 
responsibility  to  the  proven  symphony  fan 
who  comes  to  hear  the  good  music,  or  the 
potential  audience  member  you’re  fliriting 
with?  Instead  of  lightening  up  our  subscrip¬ 
tion  concert,  why  not  weight  the  'pops’  con¬ 
certs  a  little  and  mix  that  way.  Better  yet, 
why  not  ‘pops’  for  pops  audience,  and  serious 
concerts  for  the  serious  music  audiences?” 


Notional  Convention 
Statistics 


Total  Registration  324 

Board  members  27 

Composers  2 

Conductors  .53 

Managers  28 

Musicians  11.5 

Orchestra  publicity  chairmen  6 

Women’s  Association  members  62 
Representatives  of  professional 
organizations  and  business 
houses  17 

Miscellaneous  classifications  14 

Number  of  Orchestras  represented  ,  101 


Number  of  other  organizations  represented  18 
Number  of  states  represented  by  orchestras  28 
plus  District  of  Columbia  and  Canada 


Orchestras  having  largest  delegations: 

No.  of  Representatives 


Springfield  Symphony,  Ohio  (Host 
Orchestra)  62 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic,  Ind.  10 

Quincy  Symphony,  Ill.  9 

Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  Lexington  8 

Plymouth  Symphony,  Michigan  8 

Evansville  Philharmonic,  Ind.  7 

Topeka  Civic  Symphony,  Kansas  7 

University  of  Mich.  Extension 
Orch.,  Detroit  7 

Wichita  Symphony,  Kansas  7 


EULENBURG 
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The  authoritative  study  or  pocket  score 
edition  of  classical  and  modern  works 
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1  954 

(719  SCORES— 108  COMPOSERS) 

(44  PAGES) 

Urtext  Editions  and  Scholarly  Editings 
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Co-chairmen  of  Convention  Workshop  Pro¬ 
gram: 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dumdei.  Roochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  Beverly  Bark.sdale.  President.  To¬ 
ledo  Orchestra  Women's  Association. 

The  Workshop  program  was  planned  to  meet 
the  interests  of  symphony  women’s  associa¬ 
tions  as  expressed  in  the  pre-convention 
questionnaire  circulated  among  associations 

of  all  League  affiliated  orchestras.  Forty 
three  symphony  women’s  associations  in  22 
states  returned  the  questionnaire,  filing  the 
following  reports  on  their  season’s  work. 

20  Associations  reported  outstanding  work  in 

orchestra  promotion. 

27  Associations  reported  outstanding  work  in 

fund  raising. 

21  Associations  reported  outstanding  work  in 
campaigns. 

23  Associations  reported  outstanding  work  in 

education. 

6  Associations  reported  outstanding  work  in 

miscellaneous  activities. 

The  Springfield  Symphony  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  entertained  at  a  “Convention  Coffee” — 
supposedly  for  visiting  women’s  association 
members,  but  were  delighted  to  find  them¬ 
selves  also  entertaining  conductors,  managers, 
board  members  and  musicians.  As  soon  as 
the  welcome-but-unexpected  guests  were 
tactfully  “shooed”  along  to  their  respective 
meetings,  the  Women’s  Association  Workshop 
opened  with  the  intriguing  title — “It  Takes 
More  Than  Instruments.” 

Dr.  Emo  Daniel.  Conductor  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony  served  as  the  “keynoter”  for 
the  Workshop. 

“Culture  in  a  community  cannot  be  bought 
nor  imported.  Either  it  grows  in  the  backyard 
of  a  community  and  becomes  a  living  reality, 
or  simply  does  not  exist.  The  community  or¬ 
chestra  movement  in  America  is  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  effort  to  achieve  and  foster  a  “home 
grown”  musical  culture.  This  movement  is 
concerned  with  building  from  the  roots.  It 
grows  healthily  according  to  the  characteris¬ 
tics,  possibilities,  wants  and  desires  of  the 
community.  It  develops  with  and  within  the 
community;  becomes  a  part  of  it;  resembles 
it  like  a  child  it’s  mother. 

“Home-grown  does  not  mean  second-rate  or 
amateurish.  If  the  term  ‘community  sym¬ 
phony’  connotes  to  anyone  a  gathering  place 
of  a  group  of  musicians  who  play  just  to  have 
fun  and  organize  a  sort  of  musical  bowling 
association,  he  is  missing  completely  and  dis¬ 
torting  totally  the  real  meaning  of  ‘community 
symphony.’ 

“Basically  there  is  no  difference  between 
professional  and  so  called  non-professional 
orchestras  save  the  amount  of  money  involved 
in  the  operations.  They  both  subscribe  to  the 
only  true  standard  for  any  cultural  progress — 
that  is,  aim  high  and  improve  constantly. 

“Women’s  Associations’  most  important  job 
is  to  make  certain  that  players  and  commu¬ 
nity  always  are  aware  that  what  happens 
with  the  symphony  is  not  just  the  concern  of 
a  few,  but  that  the  orchestra  affects  the  total 
cultural  picture — community-wise,  regional- 
wise  and  nation-wise.  The  fate  of  the  com¬ 
munity  orchestras  in  our  nation  will,  no  doubt, 
set  a  precedent  for  the  development  of  the 
other  arts.  Literature,  theater,  art  and  dance 
need  the  same  climate  for  their  progress  that 
music  needs. 

“As  the  guardian  angels  of  the  orchestra, 
members  of  the  Women’s  Association  must 
see  that  the  reason  for  existence  of  the  or¬ 
chestra  is  really  understood,  adopted  and 
assimilated  by  the  community.  The  role  of 
women  throughout  the  entire  civilization  has 


been  that  of  inspiration  and  generation.  Your 
associations  for  the  support  of  the  orchestral 
culture  of  this  nation  are  vitally  essential — 
for  you  make  the  instruments  sing  better,  the 
ears  listen  more  sensitively,  the  minds  be¬ 
come  keener  and  the  hearts  respond  faster. 

“Instruments  alone  make  no  orchestra;  an 
orchestra  alone  makes  no  culture.  It  takes 
more  than  just  the  instruments  and  more  than 
just  the  orchestra.  You  know  what  it  does 
take!” 

“It  Takes  Women’s  Association  Educa¬ 
tional  Work” 

Youth  Concerts  in  Fort  Wayne:  Report  by 
Mrs.  Carl  H.  Rinne,  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Women’s  Committee. 


Potpourri  of  Educational  Activities:  Re¬ 
ported  by  women’s  association  representatives: 

Pre-views  of  concert  programs  before  each 
concert  are  proving  more  and  more  successful 
in  promoting  attendance  at  concerts  and  in 
developing  informed  adult  interest  in  the  or¬ 
chestra  .  .  .  Post  concert  impressions  of  a 
musical  experience  expressed  visually  by 
children  attending  youth  concerts  are  proving 
successful  in  evoking  youth  interest  in  music, 
the  concerts  and  the  orchestra.  One  orchestra 
works  out  a  cooperative  plan  with  the  schools 
whereby  the  children’s  drawings,  etc.,  are  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  orchestra 
association  .  .  .  One  women’s  association  ar¬ 
ranges  for  the  orchestra  to  rehearse  in  several 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  year  so  that  the 
children  may  observe  “how  a  concert  is  built”. 


Three  annual  youth  concerts  are  sponsored 
each  year  by  the  Women’s  Committee.  Dates 
are  cleared  with  the  superintendent  of  schools 
to  make  sure  there  is  no  conflict  with  sahool 
planned  activities.  Concerts  are  played  in  a 
movie  theater — seating  capacity  1,600.  Special 
busses  transport  the  children  both  ways,  and 
members  of  the  Committee  serve  as  “bus 
mothers”. 

Programs  are  planned  carefully  to:  main¬ 
tain  a  good  balance  between  music  the  chil¬ 
dren  readily  understand,  and  that  which  they 
must  reach  for;  provide  maximum  audience 
participation  including  use  of  ballet,  narra¬ 
tion  and  chorus. 

Ticket  sales  are  handled  by  the  Women’s 
Committee.  One  member  is  responsible  for 
sales  in  each  of  the  24  public  schools.  Her 
duties  include  making  the  necessary  contacts 
with  the  school,  handling  the  ticket  sale  in 
the  school  at  the  noon  hour  two  days  previous 
to  the  concert  and  any  other  detail  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  the  sale  successful.  Parochial 
schools  and  outlying  districts  numbering  about 
125  are  notified  by  letter  three  weeks  ahead  of 
the  concert. 

Student  Endowment  Fund  in  Fort  Wayne; 
Report  by  Miss  Alice  Bradley,  Fort  Wayne 
Philharmonic  Women’s  Committee. 

Upon  written  request  of  teachers,  music 
students  ranging  in  age  from  fifth  grade  up  to 
third  year  high  school  are  chosen  to  audition 
for  a  well  qualified  Selection  Committee  which 
includes  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra.  Win¬ 
ners,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  natural  aptitude, 
ability  and  talent,  are  awarded  music  scholar¬ 
ships  and  presented  in  a  Women’s  Committee 
sponsored  concert  each  spring. 

Youth  Concert  in  Mobile:  Report  by  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Burtu  Kearley,  Mobile  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee. 

A  mammoth,  outdoor  youth  concert,  at¬ 
tended  by  12,000  children,  sponsored  by  Del- 
champ,  Inc.,  (grocery  chain)  was  the  result 
of  nine  months  of  careful  planning,  prepara¬ 
tion  and  dreaming  by  the  Mobile  Symphony 
Women’s  Committee.  Their  responsibilities 
included  making  all  concert  arrangements, 
personal  contacts  with  all  school  personnel, 
supervising  arrangements  and  acting  as  chauf¬ 
feurs  for  many  of  the  1,200  cars,  supervising 
the  children  who  came  in  the  80  busses  needed 
to  complete  transportation  facilities,  planning 
concert  pre-vues  for  the  children,  etc. 

Youth  Symphony  in  Sioux  City: 

A  new  plan  for  youth  orchestra  sponsorship 
will  be  in  operation  for  a  two  year  trial  period. 
The  Junior  League  of  Sioux  City  and  The 
Sioux  City  Symphony  Women’s  Association 
will  co-sponsor  the  youth  orchestra.  The 
Wome  I’j  Association  will  supply  the  volunteer 
woman  power.  The  Junior  League  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  $3,500  cash  .sponsorship. 


“It  Takes  Women’s  Association  Work 
in  Promotion,  Publicity  and  Organ¬ 
ization.” 


“Techniques  are  Tools”,  was  the  general 
theme  for  this  section  of  the  workshop,  opened 
by  Mrs.  A.  Beverly  Barksdale,  President  of  the 
Toledo  Orchestra  Women’s  Association. 

“The  Women’s  Association  must  have  a  pur¬ 
pose  in  direct  relationship  to  the  orchestra; 
must  serve  as  an  arm  to  the  orchestra;  be 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  orchestra  and 
community;  have  service  as  the  main  purpose 
and  must  strive  to  further  the  aims  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  orchestra. 


“Women’s  association  techniques  are  the 
means  to  the  end — music.  Therefore  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  exchange  information  concerning 
proven  techniques  which  will  make  the  job 
easier  and  insure  greater  success. 

“JOINING  THE  AMERICAN  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE  is  one  of  these  proven 
techniques.  Women’s  associations  as  such 
should  take  out  memberships  in  addition  to  the 
membership  held  by  the  orchestra,  because 
our  associations  need  their  own  file  of  League 
materials.  (Dues  for  such  memberships  are 
$10.00  per  year.)  Officers  and  individual 
members  of  women’s  associations  should  have 
their  own  personal  League  memberships  sjg 
the  League  materials  will  come  right  to  theiB 
own  homes  or  offices.  The  League  materials 
contain  not  only  specific  information  on  wom¬ 
en’s  association  activities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  provide  also  the  medium 
through  which  women  can  inform  themselves 
of  the  broader  concepts  of  orchestras,  music 
and  our  country’s  cultural  development.” 

Reports  on  specific  techniques  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  by  women’s  associations  flowed  in  from 
all  sides: 


1.  Study  your  community  and  make  use  of 
the  various  facilities  and  organizations  already 
available.  Obtain  the  active  interest  in  the 
orchestra  of  one  key  representative  from  each 
service  organization  in  the  community,  then 
channel  some  of  the  orchestra  work,  needs 
and  sponsorships  through  those  organizations. 
(Sioux  City  example  given  above.) 

2.  Keep  women’s  association  membership 
requirements  simple  and  dues  modest: 

Exclude  no  one  from  membership,  but  be 
sure  the  total  membership  includes  plenty  of 
“workers”. 

3.  Interpret  the  orchestra  and  all  it  means 
to  lay  people: 

Make  it  your  business  to  seek  out  people 
whose  work  and  interests  can  be  of  significant 
help  to  the  orchestra  and  tell  them  about  the 
orchestra,  it  goals,  dreams  and  needs.  Find 
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people  in  industry,  on  the  school  board,  in 
public  relations  work,  in  civic  organizations 
who  don't  really  know  about  the  orchestra 
and  tell  them  about  it  personally — over  a  cup 
of  coffee,  maybe. 

Entertaining  some  of  these  people  in  small 
groups  can  be  a  valuable  association  or  in¬ 
dividual  project.  The  Evansville  Philharmonic 
Women’s  Association  gave  a  Philharmonic 
press  party.  Staff  members  from  newspapers, 
periodicals,  radio  etc.  were  invited  to  the 
party.  There  was  no  formal  program,  no 
order  of  business,  no  specific  mission  to  be 
accomplished  other  than  enabling  people  in¬ 
terested  in  the  orchestra  and  people  in  the 
public  relations  field  to  get  acquainted  with 
each  other.  Everybody  had  fun,  and  there’s 
no  doubt  but  what  the  long  range  results  will 
be  valuable  to  the  orchestra. 

1.  Festive  Occasions  at  the  opening  <»f  the 
season  are  valuable. 


A  “50-50  Sale”  proved  a  good  idea  in 
another  community.  Sale  goods  of  all  kind 
were  solicited  from  individuals  and  business 
firms.  The  only  requirement  was  that  the 
retail  value  of  each  item  must  be  $4.00  or 
greater.  50rc  of  the  sale  price  went  to  the 
merchant  or  owner  contributing  the  article. 
The  other  50ri  w'as  profit  for  the  women’s 
association. 

Example  of  How  It  All  Works 

A  Lx>uis  O’Connor,  President  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  Symphony,  presented  the  story  of 
that  orchestra  as  one  concrete  example  of  how 
the  basic  thinking,  the  techniques  and  many 
of  the  ideas  long  promulgated  by  the  League 
and  discussed  during  the  Women’s  Association 
Workshop  had  turned  disaster  into  success  for 
that  orchestra.  (The  full  report  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  July,  1953  Newsletter). 


Summing  It  All  Up; 

Charlotte  Dumdei  presented  the  Workshop 
report  to  the  general  convention,  commenting 
as  follows: 

“If  we  take  nothing  home  but  the  following 
bit  of  philosophy,  we  will  have  had  a  success¬ 
ful  convention:  First  of  all,  believe  that  no 
problem  lacks  a  solution.  The  solution  is  found 
only  when  you  are  willing  to  sit  down,  talk 
it  over  and  have  the  other  fellow’s  interests 
at  heart  as  well  as  your  own. 

“Every  orchestra  has  opportunities.  Every 
orchestra  has  problems.  Looking  at  ‘prob¬ 
lems’  as  ‘opportunities’  is  frequently  what 
makes  life  so  interesting  for  women’s  associa¬ 
tions.  Tell  them  that  it  can’t  be  done;  tell 
them  it  needs  to  be  done — and  they’ll  find  a 
way  to  do  it!” 


Women’s  association  kick-off  luncheons, 
teas,  receptions,  etc.  in  the  early  fall  rekindle 
excitement  about  the  orchestra  and  renew  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  women’s  association  work. 
They’re  well  worth  the  effort — was  the  general 
opinion. 


,  5.  Prom(»tioii-wisc,  women’s  associations 

’have  discovered  that  publication  of  orchestra 
news  sheets  and  orchestra  periodicals  are  ex¬ 
tremely  successful.  They  keep  the  orchestra 
musicians,  women’s  association,  orchestra 
board  members,  contributors,  ticket  holders, 
advertisers,  all  closer  to  the  orchestra’s  total 
operations,  better  informed  and  thus  more 
interested  and  more  sympathetic  with  the 
orchestra,  its  needs  and  work  in  extending  the 
community’s  cultural  development. 


6.  Develop  valid  work  for  the  women’s  as¬ 
sociation,  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to  be 
challenging,  then  organize  your  forces  so  the 
achievement  will  be  outstanding  in  design 
and  successful  in  fulfillment. 


’‘If  Takes  Women’s  Association  Work  in 
Fund  Raising  and  Ticket  Sales.” 

Women’s  associations  from  many  parts  of 
the  country  reported  new  benefit  projects  and 
new  adaptations  of  old  ideas.  Detailed  infor- 

Kination  on  the  organization  and  administration 
the  projects,  costs  and  profits  were  freely 
^changed  in  a  “Look  and  Ask”  period. 

The  projects  included  the  Viennese  Balls,  a 
Gold  Baton  Ball,  a  Rose  Ball,  etc.;  an  Italian 
Street  Fair;  a  Music  of  All  Nations  Concert. 
Chain  luncheons  and  chain  bridge  parties  are 
proving  successful.  One  women’s  association 
starts  the  project  with  a  party  for  20  guests 
given  by  an  association  member.  Each  guest 
contributes  $2.00  to  the  “Chain  Fund”.  T^en. 
each  guest  is  pledged  to  give  a  similar  party 
in  her  home  with  each  of  her  guests  contri¬ 
buting  $2.C0  and  likewise  giving  a  party. 
Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  raised  by 
several  women’s  association  in  this  manner. 

“After  Concert  Parties”  on  a  large  scale 
were  organized  by  one  women’s  association. 
Members  of  the  association  gave  private 
parties  after  the  concerts,  charging  each  guest 
a  $1.00  contribution  to  the  “Party  Fund”— — 
all  of  which  accrued  to  the  women’s  associa¬ 
tion.  After  one  concert,  fifty  such  parties 
were  in  operation,  resulting  in  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  increase  in  association  funds. 

A  pan-cake  breakfast  proved  profitable  for 
another  association.  A  local  milling  company 
donated  pancake  ingredients  and  other  firms 
contributed  pan-cake  “accessories”.  A  res¬ 
taurant  owner  contributed  the  use  of  his 
restaurant  for  three  successive  mornings  from 
6  to  10  A.  M.  Women’s  association  members 
served  as  cooks,  waitresses  and  cashiers.  All 
income  accrued  to  the  association. 


Women’s  Associations  Recommend 

In  the  final  session  of  the  Workshop,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Women’s  Associations  took 
formal  action  requesting  and  recommending 
certain  action  and  study  in  three  specific 
areas: 

1.  Representation  of  Women’s  Associations 
on  the  policy-mak’ng  board  of  symphony 
orchestras: 

There  still  are  many  orchestras  not  pro¬ 
viding  for  adequate  representation  of  their 
affiliated  women’s  groups  on  the  policy-mak¬ 
ing  boards  of  the  orchestra  association.  This 
is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  same 
orchestras  lean  heavily  on  the  women’s  groups 
for  campaign  work,  fund  raising,  promotional 
and  educational  activities.  The  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciations  representatives,  together  with  many 
managers,  conductors  and  orchestra  board 
members  and  the  League  feel  this  situation  is 
unwise,  unfair,  unjust  and  does  not  serve  the 
best  interests  of  a  symphony  orchestra.  Re¬ 
study  of  orchestra  constitutions  and  person¬ 
nel  of  orchestra  boards  of  directors  is  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  end  that  the  symphony 
women’s  groups,  having  proven  themselves 
vital  to  the  orchestras,  should  receive  formal 
recognition  in  orchestra  affairs  through  voting 
representation  on  orchestra  policy-making 
boards. 

2.  Names  of  Symphony  Women’s  Groups: 

The  wide  variety  of  names  given  to  women’s 
groups  leads  to  confusion,  and  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  the  League  adopt  a  recommended  title 
for  women’s  groups — such  as  “Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation”,  Women’s  Committee”,  “Women’s 
Guild”,  etc.  Although  few  established  groups 
would  care  to  change  the  official  name  of  their 
organizations,  new  groups  just  forming  could 
well  adopt  the  recommended  title,  thereby 
serving  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the 
confusion  nationally. 

Recommendation:  Women’s  Association. 

3.  Women’s  Associations  Urged  to  Become 
Interpreters  for  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League  as  well  as  for  their  own  or¬ 
chestras. 

It  was  felt  by  many  women’s  association 
representatives  that  increase  of  League  per¬ 
sonal  memberships  among  women’s  association 
members,  orchestra  board  members  and  or¬ 
chestra  minded  people  within  a  given  com¬ 
munity  is  of  definite  value  to  the  local 
orchestra.  As  people  learn  more  about  or¬ 
chestra  work  in  other  communities,  they  be¬ 
come  more  concerned  about  the  orchestra  in 
their  home  community.  The  League  Newsletter 
and  other  membership  releases  are  the  finest 
medium  possiVile  to  bring  this  about. 


SAMUEL  R.  ROSENBAUM— 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

good  music  among  all  classes,  stimulated  by 
the  forces  described  above  that  are  making 
good  music  a  part  of  the  daily  fare  of  all  the 
people.  It  may  be  controversial  to  say  so,  but 
still  quite  true,  that  for  many  years  pure 
symphonic  music,  even  in  the  cities  that  pos¬ 
sessed  the  finest  symphony  orchestras,  was  an 
exotic,  not  an  indigenous  growth. 

This  long-range  optimism  must  be  tempered 
by  the  knowledge  of  the  personal  tragedies 
that  follow  every  reduction  in  paid  employ¬ 
ment  of  good  musicians  caused  by  the  very 
mechanisms  of  reproduction  referred  to.  This 
problem  calls  for  study  and  cooperation  by 
all  interests  concerned  with  the  progress  of 
art  and  education,  whether  as  business  or 
public  service. 


WILLIAM  GRANT  STILL— 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

I  do  trust  that  composers  and  publishers  will 
be  willing  to  meet  performers  halfway,  since 
all  of  us  are  serving  a  cause  much  larger  than 
the  merely  personal. 

Our  cause  is  the  re-assertion  of  our  national 
pride,  and  the  renewed  effort  to  command  re¬ 
spect  among  the  other  nations  of  the  world  by 
putting  our  cultural  assets  to  work.  I  hope 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  a  cause  is 
vital! 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  copies  of  the 

League  book,  “The  Community  Symphony 
—How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed . . . 

or  Send  Bill  . . 

Name 


Address 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  TO  THE  MEMBERSHIP 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE 
June  1,  1953  to  May  31,  1954 


Filed  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson.  Executive  Secretary 


I.  REPORT  ON  LEAGUE  WORK 

A.  Research  and  Direct  Service  to  Members. 

1.  Direct  mail — approximately  3.000  indi¬ 
vidual  letters  and  reports  were  sent  out  from 
the  Ijeague  office  in  answer  to  direct  inquiries 
on  the  following  subjects.  Total  mailings — 
80,000: 

AF  of  M  policies  &  rulings 

Accoustical  problems  of  concerts  and  rehearsal 
halls 

Arts  Councils 

Benefit  &  fund  raising  projects 
Board  organization  and  activities 
Brochures 

Budgets  &  budgeting  procedures 
Campaigns 

Card  files  for  orchestra  set-up 
Children's  concert 
College-orchestra  relationships 
Community  chest  support  of  orchestras 
Concert  hall  rentals 
Concert  shell 

Conductors'  problems,  salaries  &  contract  pro¬ 
visions 

Concert  &  rehearsal  times 
Concert  reviews 

Contemporary  music  and  programming 

Constitution  and  by-laws 

Family  concerts 

Federal  Tax  subsidy  of  the  arts 

Industrial  placement  of  musicians 

Industrial  support  of  orchestras 

Instrument  purchases 

Managers — need  for 

Management  and  administration  problems 

Municipal  support  of  orchestras 

Music  critics 

Music  Library  work 

Musicians'  fees,  salaries  and  contracts 

Orchestra  news  sheets 

PTA  work  with  orchestra 

Pop  Concerts 

Postage  rates 

Programing 

Printed  programs 

Program  advertising 

Program  notes 

Public  school  music  curriculum 

Public  liability  insurance  for  orchestras 

Publicity  and  promotion 

Radio  programs 

Retail  Store  participation 

Reserved  seat  policy 

Scholarship  plans 

Segregation  problems  in  audience  and  orchestra 

Social  security  and  orchestras 

Soloists,  selection  of — policies  and  fees 

Speakers  for  meetings 

String  clinics 

Summer  concerts 

TV  programs 

Ticket  sales,  campaign  &  prices 
Tour  cities  of  major  orchestras 
Window  displays 
Women's  Association  work 
Youth  orchestras 

2.  Newsletter — six  issues 

3.  Memorandums — 27  different  releases  on 
League  special  projects 

10  source  material  memorandums  including 
memos  on:  printed  programs,  women’s  associa¬ 
tions  fund  raising  projects,  choice  of  concert 
times,  support  of  orchestras  by  business  and 
industry,  youth  orchestra  organization,  federal 
fine  arts  legislation. 

4.  Field  Visits — In  the  course  of  12  months, 
the  executive  secretary  traveled  approximately 
27,000  miles  to  attend  meetings,  special  League 
projects  and  visit  orchestras.  In  addition, 
many  members  of  the  League  Board  engaged 
in  similar  work. 

5.  Special  projects 

a.  Conductor  Study  Programs: 

1)  Philadelphia  Orchestra  -  Ix^ague 
Conductors  Symposium.  Sept.  1953. 
Co-sponsored  by  Philadelphia  Or¬ 
chestra,  ASCAP  and  the  League. 
30  conductors  spent  five  days  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
its  conductor  Eugene  Ormandy  and 
members  of  the  orchestra’s  admini¬ 
strative  staff. 

2)  Cleveland  Orchestra-League  Con¬ 
ductors  Workshop.  Jan.  19.54.  Co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Kulas  and  the 


League.  27  conductors  spent  12  days 
working  with  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra.  its  musical  director  George 
Szell  and  members  of  the  orchestra’s 
administrative  staff. 

b.  Music  Critics  Workshop.  Oct.  1953 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Critics  Circle  of 
New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Society  and  the  League.  40  critics  and 
orchestra  representatives  from  the 
smaller  cities  spent  three  days  work¬ 
ing  with  the  professional  critics  of  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Area.  Within 
the  two-day  period  all  35  members  of 
the  Critics  Circle  of  New  York  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  meetings. 

c.  Orchestra  Management  Course.  Aug. 

19.53 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Brevard  Music 
Foundation  and  the  League.  The 
League’s  second  course  in  orchestra 
management  of  one  week’s  duration 
was  attended  by  14  individuals  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  administra- 
tiv'e  and  management  problems  of 
symphony  orchestras.  This  course 
remains  the  only  source  of  orchestra 
management  study  in  the  U.  S. 

d.  Musicians  W'orkshop.  June  1953 
Co-sponsored  by  the  instrument  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  the  city  of  Elkhart,  Ind. 
and  the  League.  Thirteen  instructors 
from  the  Boston  Symphony,  New  York 
Philharmonic,  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
Detroit  Symphony  and  the  Chicago 
Symphony  were  engaged  to  offer  two 
days  of  class  instruction  to  musicians 
from  community  orchestras.  Approxi¬ 
mately  100  musicians  representing  33 
community  orchestras  in  18  states  at¬ 
tended  the  workshop. 

e.  Lay-workers  Forum.  Aug.  1953 
Sponsored  y  the  Brevard  Music  Foun¬ 
dation  which  engaged  the  League  to 
present  a  three-day  forum  for  board 
members  of  symphony  orchestras  in 
the  southeastern  U.  S. 

f.  Guest  Conductor  Project  titled  “Music 

— USA”.  1953-54  Season 
Co-sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  the  League.  Commu¬ 
nity  symphonies  were  invited  to  file 
application  for  their  conductor  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  guest  conductor  during  the 
Buffalo  Philharmonic  winter  series 
of  “Pops”  concerts.  The  basic  idea  was 
to  give  recognition  to  the  work  of  the 
community  orchestras  and  publicize 
the  contribution  they  are  making  to 
the  national  music  picture  through 
presentation  of  their  conductors  in 
concert.  Eight  different  community 
orchestras  were  so  honored  in  the 
.series. 

g.  Talent  Pmd.  1953-54  Season 

The  League  carried  on  its  liaison 
service  between  orchestras  needing 
playing  personnel  and  musicians 
.seeking  placement  in  community  or¬ 
chestras.  Information  on  175  different 
orchestral  openings  was  circulated 
among  the  100  musicians  listed  in  the 
Talent  Pool. 

h.  Conductor-Manager  Placement. 

1953-54  Season 

Similar  liaison  service  was  carried  on 
throughout  the  year  for  conductors 
and  managers,  and  orchestras  needing 
their  services. 

i.  Orchestra  Budget  and  Statistical 

Service. 

Ralph  Black,  Mgr.  of  the  Buffalo  Phil¬ 


harmonic  compiled  detailed  financial 
and  statistical  data  on  League  mem¬ 
ber  orchestras  operating  on  more  than 
$20,000  annually.  The  comparative 
reports  were  distributed  among  those 
orchestras  filing  their  own  materials. 

j.  Composers  Project. 

Carl  Anton  Wirth  continued  the  Com¬ 
posers  Committee  study  of  contempo¬ 
rary  works  played  by  League  affiliated 
orchestras,  and  results  of  the  studies 
were  filed  at  the  national  Convention. 

k.  Library  Committee. 

Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Conductor  of  the 
Lafayette  Symphony  and  chairman  of 
the  League  Library  Committee  worked 
out  a  plan  with  the  Music  Library 
Association  to  inventory  the  orchestral 
music  available  to  orchestras  at  no 
cost,  through  the  public  libraries  of 
the  country.  The  inventory  now  is  in 
process. 

l.  Survey  for  New  York  Times. 

Jan.’  1954 

The  League  conducted  a  survey  of 
the  mid-season  financial  status  of 
community  and  major  orchestras  at 
the  request  of  the  New  York  Times, 
distributing  the  reports  to  all  orches¬ 
tras  filing  their  material. 

m.  Public  Srh<M)l  Music  Education  Surve>\^^^ 
A  survey  among  member  orchostras^^K 
on  the  relationship  between  the  or-^^ 
chestra  and  public  school  music  in  the 
community  was  started  in  the  spring 

of  1954.  Results  have  not  yet  een  re¬ 
leased. 

n.  Meetings. 

League  National  Convention  held  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  June  1953 
League  Area  Meeting  held  in  Chicago 
in  December  for  Chicago  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Area  Orchestras,  co-sponsored 
by  the  Chicago  Symphony. 

B.  Service  to  Orchestras  through  work  at  na¬ 
tional  level. 

1.  Legislation  proposing  federal  subsidy  of 
the  fine  arts. 

The  League  prepared  a  detailed  report  on 
the  general  subject  of  federal  subsidy,  dis¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  entire  membership,  and 
carried  out  a  careful  survey  of  the  attitudes 
of  orchestra  executive  boards  toward  pro¬ 
posed  federal  subsidy  of  symphony  orchestras. 
Results  of  this  study  were  published  in  Janu^^^ 
ary  1954,  and  served  as  the  basis  for  Leagi^^r^ 
testimony  before  the  Congressional  committer 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  June  1954. 

As  the  proposed  legislation  changed  through¬ 
out  the  year,  the  League  distributed  memo¬ 
randums  to  the  membership. 

2.  National  Promotion. 

The  League  helped  prepare  or  checked  ar¬ 
ticles  relating  to  symphony  orchestras  for 
practically  all  the  popular  and  music  national 
periodicals  and  many  newspapers  during  the 
year. 

In  addition  special  service  on  orchestra  pro¬ 
motion  was  given  to  American  Broadcasting 
Company  and  Columbia  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  U.  S.  Information  Service,  U.  S.  State 
Department  and  U.  S.  Armed  Services. 

The  League  provided  speakers  for  major 
sessions  of  the  national  conventions  of  the 
following  organizations:  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  Association  of  Junior 
Leagues  of  America. 

3.  League  Executive  Board  Meetings. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  League  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  attended  four  meetings  throughout 
the  year — in  Elkhart,  Ind.;  Quincy,  Ill.  and 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  board 
(with  the  exception  of  the  executive  secre¬ 
tary)  meet  all  their  own  expenses  incurred  in 
League  work,  including  travel  costs  to  and 
from  League  board  meetings  and  conventions. 
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11.  financial  report 


assets 

Bala..oc  U,  bank,  ,954 

Receipts,  June  1.19W  "lay*’  - 

Membership  Dues  $  c 

Orchestras  “• 

Individuals 

rw"AdS' bulk  sales 

It'cia'l  Pro*««  “«aibn8  Service  mana.ement  ca,urse, 

^talent  POoh,  regional  meeting^  Workshop 
1953  Convention  and  Musicians  v> 

Travel  Reimbursement 
Miscellaneous 


$  8,395.00 
2,238.00 
795.00 
95.00 


$11,523.00 


2.078.83 

5.191.40 

1,098.34 

46.06 


Miscellaneous  $21,69403  $21,694.03 

Total  cash  receipts  ^^„,,ibutions  including  mimeographing,  office 

space,  and  travel  $40,357  .,54 


Total  Assets 


disbursements 


Newsletter  Printing  and  Postage 

regional  meetings,  etc.  165  61 

Administrative  costs  S  365.61 

Printing  and  Mimeo  424  00 

General  Supplies  *115  95 

Postage 
Equipment 

EjSvr^nd  Stenographic  Salaries 
TS  Convention  and  Musicians  Workshop 
Miscellaneous 

Totoi  cash  disbursements 
Disbursements  of  co-sponsors  and  tndlvK 

Total  Disbursements 

Balance  in  bank.  May  31.  1954 

^lUTSTANDlNG  ACCOUNTS 

^  '■  ^Te::"dv“  Mailing  Service,  Travel  Reimbursement 

2.  Accounts  Payable 

Balance  Due  on  - 

Executive  Secretary  Salary 
Printing  Bills 

Net  operating  deficit  for  1953-54 

SE/ 

ALFRED  FRANKENSTEIN—  ^ 

(Continued  from  Page  9)  ductor  of 

There  are  Practical  reasons  for  this.  siU  A^tiqu^’ was‘ Jran 

tion-lack  of  Various  areas  of  office  as  Sweet  ai 

lack  of  .staff  to  cover  the^J«^^  explanation  _ 

arts  activity,  but  the  sg  or 

not-the'uve  CONVENTION 

°pLrtm^anc?irftXn«  ORCHESTRA 

“Sc‘‘'TbrcrTtL  ™bably  has  been  gHir  repres 

ticc  and  support  of  the  arts. 


2,448.30 

463.41 

1.307.88 

2,366.80 


6.081.56 

2.594.56 

5.510.01 

147.64 

7209^.16  $20,920.16 

18.500.00 

$39,420.16 
$  937.38 


2,860.00 

300.00 


SEMANTICS 


ev,vi-t  lo  Will  Schwartz,  Con- 
A  League  *‘|P®^pl,?,:  Symphony  regard- 

ductor  of  tff«  Albert  Stoessel’s  “Suite 

SStiqu^’ U-ankted  in  the  Western  Union 
office  as  “Sweet  and  Teak  . 

CONVENTION 

ORCHESTRA  BUDGET  ITEM 

Many  ^defeg^tes  Ind^mlisicLns 

or  all  the  expenses  of  delegacies 

attending  the  Con  expenses  of  six 

®r.trrS;Ufives^ 

STfunds'tmTxi:?"--  o' 


"Well,  What  Do  You 
Think  of  It?" 

9,  League 

scopic  view  of  Americas  sy  i|  orchestra 

activities,  ’^^^u^’^hoards,  the  women’s  asso- 

organizations  th  ,  ’  administrative 

ciations.  the  Orchestras  operat- 

Staffs;  representatives  I  .  j  j  estab- 

ing  at  all  ^  S.  and  Canada; 

lished  in  all  P»^*®  seeking  personnel,  and 
people  from  l^d  mus^ians  needing 

conductors,  manager  .  ^  j^^rn  about 

orchestras;  -°"/^hTc"mpTs^  publishers 

r„tmrro„duc.'ors  m7ay  ‘heir  new  works- 
they’re  all  there!  _ 

“g”  o  M  “ndt'i  riTy  X'o  w 

94.03  hutt^Medatout^to^ 

>00.00  somebody  about. 

- -  jji  t  all  this  swirl  of  activity, 

557  54  I"  of  long  standing  who 

two  League  °tions  took  a  few 

had  attended  many  CO  t 

^rnlnfoutunterling  proceedings. 

They  saw  ^ttrs  s^riyig  m  f 

plays,  watched  .  r^ed  three  orchestra 

players  carrying  their  classes; 

out  the  hotel  Springfield  Sym- 

watched  members  o  .  P  Convention 
phony  Women  s  Ass  answers  to  the 

So?  hunfreds'^of  t 

^uSon^ACo'SgSrie-^t^^^^^ 

S  »  tfie^Sc^venS  w'e 

18.500.00  gd  his  companion  "  ^grybody  else  as 

- thought  of  o'^*-®^l'',^^f"kchestr^maior  or- 

;39, 420.16  representing  little  orchestras,  big 

.  ’  „„  chestras,  big  isn’t  that  way  any 

,  937.38  or  small  towns,  t  n  gggnting 

more.  These  people  are  ner 
orchestras,  period. 

-There-s  a  U,ci.  oudersWnding^*o;„*._>;^““ 
have  the  same  basic  pr  other, 

the  decimal  PO‘ots  suggestions  leading 

There’s  an  a  jrenej^thg^^gg^  ^  1 

to  solution  of  the  p  „Ugstra  as  from  the 
come  from  the  newest  or'ffiestra  a^^^ 
oldest  one,  maybe  more  lixeiy 

S  1,820.07  “Conductors  meKrT^e*  Sik 

tion  meetings,  ,  association  members 

_  with  managers;  women  i^ghop  classes, 

are  visiting  musicians^w^^^.^^^  j.^_ 
music  business  house  r  P  .  ^  economics; 

tening  to  discussions  oj  o^^bUshers  are 

^  composers,  conductors  U^P  people 

artz.  Con-  talking  over  muti^  p  o  thousands 

,ny  regard-  have  heard  fome  of  the  ^^^^g^tfully  dis- 

;els  Suite  dmes  are  J*arrivals.  Everyone 

stern  Union  gassing  them  wdh  th®  experi- 

:rc?k;;u3’,/drn&°-how. 

“Now  as  soon  ^|i‘ence  ^membere,  the 

.pPR  tion  here  from  th^  ^"“u,Tn  truth,  have 

League  and  its  symphony  orchestra 

HA  become  the  forum  of  th  ^  P  f  rk  in  the 

world.  1  believe  our  I®  °  figant  for  the 

mds  for  part  League  have  '^come  tru  y  g 
ad  musicians  musical  future  of  Amen  • 

„?'Sx  “Wha.  d.  I  tblnk  of  ‘ito 

rr/mphony  gVc"?'':rknoTeveryb«dy  by  fbcb 

led  associa-  oik  iw*  „ 
xf^lnaatcs.  names  now. 
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Calendar  of  League  Activities 

August  17-18,  1954.  Madison,  Wis. — League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting. 

Oclol)er  4-8,  1954.  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Philadelphia  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Sym¬ 
posium. 

March  5-17,  1955,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Cleveland  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Workshop. 
June  16-18,  1955,  Evansville.  Ind. — League  National  Convention. 

July  ,  1955.  Carmel,  Calif. — League  West  Coast  Conference. 


The  League's  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Arlington  Civic  Symphony,  Va. — Paul  Cianci, 
Cond. 

Beaumont  Symphony,  Texas — Jay  Dietzer, 
Cond. 

Flathead  Symphony,  Kalispell.  Mont. — Mrs. 

Solveig  Grimsrud,  Cond. 

Park  Forest  Community  Orchestra,  Ill. 
Roseburg  Symphony,  Oregon — Wendell  A. 
Johnson,  Cond. 

University  of  Texas  Jr.  String  Project 
Youth  Symphony,  Austin  Maximillian  de 
Madrid,  Cond. 

RE-INSTATED  ME.MBERS 

North  Shore  Philharmonic,  Lynn,  Mass. — 
Holland  Tapley,  Cond. 

SYMPHONY  WOMEN  S  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sioux  City  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
Iowa 

BUSINESS  MEMBERSHIP 
Carl  Fischer,  Inc.  (New  York,  N.  Y.) 

INDIVIDUALS— 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Colorado  Springs  Symphony,  Col. 

Mrs.  H.  (3olin  Thorpe 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Philharmonic 
Becker,  Roger  K. 

Davidson,  Jewett  A. 

Dewes,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 

Eades,  Mrs.  Alvin 
Early,  Mrs.  John  E. 

Falletti,  Mrs.  Antone  D. 

Fehn,  Remig,  Jr. 

Frieberg,  Miss  Chickie 
Gumberts,  William  A. 

Harris,  Mrs.  Charles  D? 

Jermer,  Miss  Harriet  B. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Stephen  L. 

Kagel,  Leonard 
Leich,  Alexander  L. 

Meier,  Richard  E. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Lewis  A.,  Sr. 

Rue,  Bernard,  Pres. 

Schlundt,  Robert  H. 

Schultz,  Bernard  L. 

Wessel,  August  W. 

London  Symphony  (Ontario,  Canada) 

Dillon,  Brigadier  M.  M. 

Montgomery  Symphony  Orch.  (Ala.) — 
Tullis,  R.  B.,  Pres. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  (Iowa) 

Johnson.  Howard  L. 

Martin,  Mrs.  Russell 
Polay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 

Rider,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harmon 
Springfield  Symphony  (Ohio) 

Moran,  Sherwood 
Samuelson,  Roger  B. 

Quincy  Symphony  (Ill.) 

Bond,  Sherman 
Witzleben,  Mrs.  R.  L. 

Vancouver  Jr.  Orch. 

Milsom,  Mrs.  G.  H. 

CONDUCTORS 

Bellugi,  Piero,  Tri-City  Symphony,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa 

Bertsch,  William,  Victoria  Jr.  Symphony 
(Canada) 

Boundy,  Martin,  London  Symphony  (Can¬ 
ada) 

Butterworth,  Donald,  New  Castle,  Delaware 
Collins,  Hilbert  S.,  Lake  County  Sym.  Orch. 
(Ohio) 

Lewis,  John  M.,  Emporia,  Kansas 
Schulte,  Karl,  West  Suburban  Symphony. 
LaGrange,  Ill. 

Sozio,  Peter,  New  York  City 
Webb,  Howard  F.,  Houston  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony  (Texas) 


MUSICIANS 

Block,  Dr.  Walter  M.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Bullock,  Miss  Eulalie,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich., 
violist 

Duke,  Joseph  E.,  Alvin,  Texas,  horn 
D’Emilia,  Alfonse,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
clarinet 

McCloskey,  Janet  A.,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
horn 

Herman,  Miss  Alice,  Boone,  Iowa,  bass 
Kenyon,  Richard  P.,  Madison,  New  Jersey 
Schoenlein,  Julius  L.,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  oboe, 
English  horn 


ORGANIZATION  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jones,  S.  Turner,  Music  Teachers  National 
Association 

Rossin,  Alfred  A.,  National  Music  League 

WOMEN'S  COMMITTEE 

Jakeman,  Mrs.  A.  E.,  Mobile  Symphony, 
Alabama 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  Frank  M.,  Suttons  Bay,  Mich. 


League  Membership  Application 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500  . „ . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4.999  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999  . . . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50.000  to  $  99.999  . 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  .  . 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  . . 

Individuals  .  . 

Libraries  .  . 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras  . .  . . 

Business  Firms  . 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPLICATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual  . 

Address  . .  . . . . . . . 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 


Annual  Dues 
..  $  10.00 
20.00 
40.00 
50.00 
60.00 
75.00 
100.00 
150.00 
10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
10.00 
100.00 
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